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Our care fhall be to unite juftice with wifdom, that we 
may be at peace with ourfelves, and with Heaven, both while 
a remain here; and when we are to receivé the reward of this 

uct, 


Art. 1. The New Cyclopedia, or Univerfal Di&ionary-« 
Arts and Sciences; fa yes nm @ more we, Tae Plan 5A 
Arrangement than the Diii of Mr. Chambers 3 com- 
prebending the various Articles fob that Work with ere oe 
and yin together with pa ee - A for ¥ 
graphy, Geography, and Hiftory ; ted to, the pre 
Suees . linvatere and Science. By Abraham Rees, gia D. 
F.R.S. Editer of the laft Edition of Mr. Chambers’s. Die- 
tionary } : with the Afiftance of eminent profeffional Gentlemen, 
Vel. I. 4to. 11.168. Longman and Rees: 1802: 


T is not our cuftom to review works of this kind while 
they are pafling in fucceffive volumes through io bent ; 
and we had no intention of making an oo in i 

ot the work before us, till very lately, when we were put in 
mind of the influence of he French Encyclopedie on the felis 
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and political principles of that nation; and of the con. 


ences which oceafioned the Britifh Critic to be brought | 


forward. A Cyclopedia, or Dictionary off Arts and Sciences, 
is indeed one of the moft powerful engines that can be em. 

either to fubvert orto fupport the conftitution, as well 
in church as in flate ; and we are far from entertainin 
any unfavourable opinion principles of the Editor o 
this Cyc ia, it is our duty to watch over the progrefs 
of his and to point out as well its faults as its merits, 
that the former may be correfted, and the latter increafed, 
In doing this, we fhall certainly not deviate from our ufual 
impartiality; and we truft that even Dr. Rees himfelt thall 
have no caufe to blame the pce 4 of our reprehenfions ; 
efpecially as they will be made while he may turn them to 

vantage. 

It is not however without regret, that we feel ourfelves 
eompelled to cenfure before we have an opportunity to praile; 
but we fhould not difcharge our duty either to the public, 
or to Dr. Rees, were not we ‘to obierve, that in the very 
title of this work there is — bordering on abfurdity. 
One: Cyclopedia may certainly be more /cientifically ar- 


ranged than another, and it isa point which feems not to be — 


yet decided, which of the various plans that have 
adopted, is in this refpeét entitled to the preference; but.it 
is not conceivable, that one Diéfionary can be formed. upon 
a more enlarged PLAN of arrangement than another; becaufe 
no arrattgement can extend a ovina beyond the limits 
prefcribed by the alphabet. | | 
We are acquainted with but three. forms, under which 
works of this kind have hitherto been arranged; that 
which was employed by Mr. Chambers; that of the French 
Encyclopedifts ; and that of the Encylopedia Britannica; 
and # may be a queftion which of thefe forms admits of moft 
matter within the fame compafs. But fince the editor of the 
New Cyclopadia has adopted Mr. Chambers’s arrangement, 
it is ridiculous to fay pra thefe two works a 
wpon.s more enlarged plan of arrangement than the other. 
For his eidebanen Ul this form before the other twa, 
Dr. Rees has affigned reafons, which, if his work is-to,be cone 
fidered as a mere Dictionary, i will not be eafy to anfwer ; 


- but perhaps this is not the proper idea of a Cyclopedia. The 


original word certainly fignifies, as Johnfon” has explained 
it, *‘ a circle of knowledge, or -a courfe of the fciences;"” 
but.who would-give or take,a courfe of this kind by break- 
- ing each {cience into-fragments ?' The editor is aware of thie 
~~ objeGiion 
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wbjeflion to his plan, and endeavours to obviate it by the 
following arguments : 


« A Dictionary is inténded for communicating knowledge in 
an eafy and expeditious nanner ; and it is defirable, that the fe. 
veral articles fheuld be fo fulPand comprehenfive, as to afford 
Yufficient initruction on the fubjeéts to which they relate, without 
the neceflity of recurring to another Dictionary, ‘or to an Index; 
for further information. It may be faid, indeed, that the {ci. 
ences are thus mutilated and mangled ; and that it is uageerene 
to preferve their unity without difcuffing each in a feparate 
‘treatife. We readily allow that this inconvenience is infeparable 
from the form ofa Dictionary ; but.at the fame time, we think that 
this may be remedied, in a very confiderable degree, by that kind 
of ramification of the principal fubje¢t, which, wit faitable re. 
ferences, will lead the paeies to fubordinate articles that form, 
by their mutual connection and d ance, an aggregate or 
whole, f{uperfeding in all common cafes the neceflity of a diftinét 
treatife, Thefe references, when judicioufly diftributed and ar- 
ganged, will ferve, like the index ofa book, but much tore ef. 
Feétually, to lead the reader from one fubjeét td another ; they 
will enable him to perceive their relation to each other; and 
they wil] direét him how to collet and combine the difperfed 
parts of any {cience into one entire and regular fyftem. Each 
article wil] afford him, as it were, a diftinét 4@ure, and he may 
purfee the fame courle of ftady by the means now fuggefted, or 
vary it, as he thinks proper.’ (Adwertifement.) 


But does Dr. Rees really imagine, or does he hope 
to perfuade the public, that the form of a Cyclopzdia, 
in which each f{eience is divided and fubdivided into a vaft 
humber of parts; and thofe eect difperfed, not in 4 regular 
order, but at random, through twenty quarto volumés, bears 
any refemblance to a courfe of le&tures read on the {ciénces, 
from the different profefforial chairs in a univerfity ? Every 
tefturer, who is maiter of the fciencé¢ which he profeifes to 
teach, begins with explaining the nature and obyed of that 
fciencé ; and when he has defined his terms, proceeds gra- 
dually from that which is known to that which is unknown ; 
‘or, to fpeak more correftly, from that which is better known 
to that which is lels known, till hé has in a logical order 
, through the whole, and carried the minds of his au- 
iencé along with him. No arrangement ever furpafled 
that of the pi ions in the firft fix books of Euclid; and 

any man of a found underftanding may foon make himfelf | 
mafter of thofe propofitions by perfevering ftudy, without 
the aid of a treatife; but could this be accomplilhed were 
they completely difarranged? Dr. Black's Lectures_on the 
ae Elements 
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Elements of Chemifiry, publithed by the late profeflor Robi 
fon, of Edinburgh, would, wala? years ago, have been a 
refent to the public of incatculable value; and notwith- 
eding the advanced ftate of the {cience at prefent, and the 
numberlefs publications on it both at home and abroad, 
there is perhaps no work, from which a reader, deprived of 
the benelieh ot oral inftru€tion, may acquire fuch juit notions 
of the nature and objetts of Chemiftry, and of the proper 
method of cultivating the fcience, as frome thefe lettures. 
But furely Dr. Rees will not fay, that this could have been 
the cafe, had the lettures been publifhed without any ar- 
rangement, in the ftate in which they were put into the 
hands of the editor *; an2 yet fuch a publication would have 
exhibited a view of the {cience of Chemiftry very fimilat 
to that which is exhibited of every fcience in a Cyclopxdia, 
publifhed on the plan employed by Chambers. 

In vain are we told of « that kind of ramification of the 
principal fubje&, which, with fuitable references, will lead 
the reader to fubortiinate articles, that form by their mutual 
connexion and dependance, an aggregate or whole.”” Such 
references can be a guide not to the folitary fbudent, but 
only to him, who enher has an opportunity of afking a 
fearned profeffor, in what order the fubordinate articles 
fhouid be read, or is himfelf already acquaimted with the 
divifions aud arrangemens of the f{cience. 

But this inconvenience, whatever it may be, is infepa- 
rable, fays the editor, from the form of a Didionar ’; and he 
makes fome objeftions to the plan of the Encyclopedic Me- 
thodique, which we have no inclination to combat. ‘“* The 
pis neha pn and perplexity,”” which attend the multipli- 
cation of alphabets, form indeed an obje€tion againft that 
mode of arrangement, which it is not poffible to obviate ; 
and yet this is by no means the moft powerful objeétion 

Which occurs to us againit the arrangement and confequent 
magnitude of the Encyélopedie Methodique. That work 
may indeed, as Dr. Rees fuppofes; be made 2 complete 
library, if a regular fyffem OF each fcience can be con- 
ftruéted in the torm of a Diéionary; but no man, who reads 
for the acquifition of knowledge, and does not form a‘li- 
brary for learned oftentation, would choofe to expend. 
money in the purchale of one immenfe work, of which the 
profeffed objeét is to fuperfede the neceffity of recurring to 
any other, No man has talents adequate to the full com. 


_— a = 





* See the preface to Black's Lo®ures, and Britifh Critic, 
Vol, XXI, pp. 656, 653. 
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nfion of ever) {cience, and the principles of every art ; 
nor will the divine, the lawyer, the phyfician, or the ftatef- 
man think of ftudying his sega {fcience in a Dic. 
tionary. It is indeed true, as been often remarked, that 
there is fuch a relation of the f{ciences to cach other, that he 
who would be-eminent in any one {cience, thould endeavour 
to acquire fome general knowledge, fuperficial as it muft be, 
of the whole circle. To facilitate the acquifition of this 
kind of knowledge is one objeé&t, of which the editer of a 
Cyclopedia fhould never lofe fight, for it is by much the 
moft important objye&t which the nature of his compilation 
can poffibly attain; but the French Encyclopaedia profeffes 
to exhauft every fubje&, of which it treats; while in the 
New Cyclopzdia, by Dr. Rees, no cennefed view is given 


+ @f any fcience or of any art. 


The editor indeed, {peaking of the plan that has been 
adopted by other modern compilers of works of this kind, 
and alluding, we fi Te, to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
fays, that “* im a publication of a limited compafs, fuch as 
bookfelers may undertake, and the general clafs of readers 
purchafe, it is hardly poffible to combine feparate articles, 
fufhiciently inftru€tive, with treatifes, equally comprehenfive 
and complete.” 

That it is impoffible, within a moderate compafs, -to ex- 
> me every technical term, and to give fyltems of ever 

cience fo complete, that .the profeflional ftudent,—the di- 
vine, the lawyer, or-the phyfician, &c. whofe life is devoted 
more particularly to the cultivation of one fcience, fhall have 
occafien to confult no other work for information, is cer- 
tainly true. But what fhould render it oo to com. 
bine with feparate articles, in the form of a i€tionary, trea- 
tifes fufficiently comprehenfive to ferve the purpofe of thofe 

rofeflional men, who are laudably ambitious to acquire fome 
Snvnledie of the whole circle ot the liberal {ciences, we 
profefs ourfelves unable to.corccive. If, indeed, we may 
judge from the-fuccefs of thofe who have attempted it, to 
conitsu& a:Cyclopedia.on this plan, is far fram an ealy tafk. 
The principal contributors to the third edition of the Encyclo. 
padia Britannica were men of high profeflional eminence; and 
yet fo defeftive were fomeof the treatifes furnifhed by them, 
that the editor was obliged to refume the fubje&& under the 
denomination of fome branch of the {cience, and to difcufs a 
Jecond time, in a fubordinate article, what ought to have 
been difcuffed once for all in the general fyftem. This in- 
deed can excite no wonder in a reflef&ting mind. To com- 


fe fyftems of {cience for a Cyclopxdia of moderate length 
‘ikinebhamemeni Cb ei 
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ana yet fo perfea& as to fuperfede the sep | of thofe fub, 
ordinate articles, of which the fubjeéts are difcuffed pamly 
under their proper denominations, and partly under the 
feveral fyftems to which they belong, would require fo com 
prehenfive a view of the feveral fciences in all their minute 
ramifications, as can hardly be prefent at once to the mind 
of any man; and if this difficulty prefented itfelf to Dr, 
Rees, we are not furprized that te fhrunk from before it, 
‘To us there feems but one way in which # can be completely 
overcome ; and that is by writing all the fyilematic. treatifes, 
and revifing them carefully, before a fingle article of the 
Diftimary be put to the prefs. Were thisto be done by men 
of {cience, capable of minute attention and patient labour, 
an Encyclopaedia might be compiled within the comipafs of 
fifteen or fixteen volumes, exhibiting fuch a view of the 
fciences as the world has not yet feen, in any work, under that 
denomination. 

Dr. Rees, however, is of a different opinion. ‘ To, 
thofe, fays he, who ufually confult Diétionaries for infor. 
mation, the plan of combining fcientific treatifes with fe. 
parate articles, is by no means the moft eligible.” It cer 
tainly is not the moft eligible to thofe who confult mere Dic. 
tionaries, or who confider Cyclopadias as nothing more than 
dndexés to [cience, in which the technical terms are €x- 
plained, fhort hiftories given of each fcience, and the 
authors mentioned who have moft fuccefsfully treated the 
multifarious fubje&ts. The fuccefs, however, of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, and of various other Encyclopedias, 
to be noticed by us in due time, fhould have fupprefled this 
remark} as it proves with the force of demonftration, that it 
is not as mere Diéfionartes, that fuch works are encouraged 
by the public. A mere Diétionary of Arts and Sciences, 
when accurately compiled, is ida highly valuable to thofe 
who want only an Index to knowledge; but fuch a work 
may furely be comprifed within a much fmaller compafs 
than twenty quarto volumes. Such, however, is the nature, 
and fuch, probably, will be the extent, of the New Cyclo. 


pedia ; 


——“* in which it is propofed to give, under each diftin® head 
of fcience, an hiftorical account of its rife, progrefs, and 
fate, concifely and yet as cOmprehenfively, as the limits of the 
work, and the fources of information pofieffed by the compilers, 
will allow ; to fpecify the fubjects which fuch fciences include ; 
to refer to thofe articles in which the difcuffion of .them occurs ; 
and to point out fuch publications as afford fuller information, 
References of this kind will be introduced under each pomicig 
articie 
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article, wherever they fhall be shpat neceflary and ufeful ; and 
thus the reader will be able to judge concerning the authorities 
upon which the compilers of the feveral articles depend ; and if 
he fhould have opportunity or inclination, he may recur to them 
for bimfelf.”’ (Adverti/ement.) : 


Thefe references are indeed the moft valuable part of the 
work, as they make it, what fuch a work can only be, a very 
complete index to general f{cience. Confidered in this 

nt of view, the editor’s plan of arrangement is excellent ; 
and it is our bufinefs now to report with what fuccefs that 
plan has been executed, as far as the work has hitherto pros 
ceeded. It muft not, however, be expeéted, that our report is 
to be the refult of our having with attention read every thing 
contained in the Di€tionary. ‘To prepare for fuch a report 
would be a tafk little lefs laborious, and much more irkfome, 
than that of the editor himfelf ; but we fhall certainly give a 


charaéter of no article which we have not read, and read with 


Under the title A, we are told that “ A is fometimes a 
noun; for we fay great A and little a; but # is moft com- 
monly a definite, or an indefmite article. It is definite, and 
denotes the number one, as a man is coming, that 18, ”o more 
than one. It is alfo ufed as an indefinite article; fo we fay, 
¢ man may come this way ; that is, any man.”" 

To fay that A is fometimes a moun is only pedantic 
trifling ; but it is furely erroneous to call] it both a definite 
and indefinite article. It is indeed true, that he who fays, 
‘* a man is coming,” affirms that only one man is coming ; 
but he, who fays a man may come this way, does not affirm 
that more than one may come; while both fpeakers leave 
the individual indefinite and unafcertained. There is, howe 
«ver, an obvious difference in the wording of the two 
phrafes; but that difference refults not from the ing 
tmport of the article, which is the fame in both; but from 
the firft fpeaker ufing the verh in the indicative, and the 
fecond in the fubjunétive or potential mood. The former 
affirms pofitively, that fome one thing is new doing; the 
latter affirms, that fome one thing may be done bereaficr, 
without denying the poffibility of a thoufand fuch things 
being done at the fame time, or a thoufand things of a quite 
contrary nature, The article A, however, notwithftanding 
this grofs blunder, when compared with the fame article in 
fimilar works, is, on the whole, entitled to pratfe, 

But we muft not dwell‘on matters of fo little im ces 
and there is nothing of greater confequence to be found in 
“everal fucceeding pages. The editor, after Aikin and En. 
Q 4 field, 
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field, reprefents Firmin AsAuZziT, as dete€ting an error 
in the ether ar of Newton, and at the fame time as refufi 
the chair of philofophy in the yg of Geneva’ of 
account of the weaknefs of his faleats. This may be true; 
but it is not often that men poffefs talents equal to the tafk 
of correfting Newton, without being confcious of them, 
It is however certain, that ABAU z1T, if this account of him 
may be depended on, was defeétive in common fenfe; for 
he conceived mathematical demonjtration to be neceffary in 
matters of teftimony; which every mathematician pf a found 
mind knows to be incapable of demonftration, 

Under the title ABBg, we are told that the modern 4dd¢é;, 
who have not obtained any fixed fettlement in church or ftate, 
** are a numerqus and ufeful body ; that they are perfons of uni- 
verfal talents and learning; and that they are held in efteem 
and refpeé& by people of various defcriptions, and particu- 
larly by the female fex, to whom they are deyoted.”’ Does 
this numerous body confift of perfons, who are ail poffeffed 
of univerfal talents and learning? And are they a// held in 
efteem by the female fex? If this ridiculous article be an 
abridgement, as we fufpeét, of the article in the Encyclopa- 
dia Britannica, the abridger has miftaken the fenfe of his 
author, who, in half a column, gives a very jyft and per- 
{picuous account of the modern Abbés, 

‘* ABBEVILLE, in Geography, is faid to be the capital 
of Ponthieu, in the late province of Picardy in France ;"' 
but we are not told the name of the modern department in 
which it is fituated, Perhaps Dr. Rees hopes, that the re- 
volutionary divifion of France will foon be done away; but 
it fhould certainly be mentioned, as at leaft a wonderful phz- 
nomenon, in a body of arts, {ciences, and mifcellaneous li- 
terature. 

The article AnBoT is extremely incorreé&t, and. betrays 
ignorance of ecclefiaftical hiftory. The reader, who wifhes 

or a full and fair account of the rife of that order of eccle- 
fiaftics, will find it in Bingham’s Qrigines Sacre, Book VII, 
chap. 3. 

In the article ABBREVIATION, or ABBREVIATURA, 
Horne Tooke’s Exsa xlegoeva is very improperly introduced. 
It is indeed true, that the parts of {peech are there diftri- 
buted into words neceffary for the communication of our 
thoughts, and abbreviations employed for the fake of dif- 
patch; and that all words, except the noun and verb, arg 
conlidered as ABBREVIATIONS. But granting the truth 
of that ingenious theory, what philofopher would think of 
¢laffing with the abbrevietures made ufe of in writing by 


lawyers, 
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lawyers, phyficians, and Jewith rabbins,- adverbs, prepa 


tions, interjeCtions, and conjunétions, which are conitituent 

arts of. all languages, and employed as well in /peaking as 
in writing by men of every profeffion? Horne Tooke’s 
theory fhould have been mentioned either under the term 
Worp,or in the articleGRAMMAR; but certainly not where 
no train of thought will ever lead a man to look for it. 

Under thetitle ABDOMEN, in. medicine, the reader will 
meet with a remarkable confirthation of our objeétions to the 
plan of this Cyclopedia, if it be meant to teach the firft 
principles of {cience or of art; for the ftudent of phyfic is 
referred to not fewer than twenty-four different articles {cat- 
tered through the Di€tionary, in order to acquife a fuperfi- 
cial knowledge of the difeafes of the abdomen! The furgeon, 
for the difeafes peculiar to his department of. the healing 
art, is referred to twenty-three articles {cattered in the fame 
manner! 

The feveral articles under the title. ABERRATION, are 
extratted from works of unqueftionable merit, and are, per- 
haps, as valuable as defached articles of the kind can be. 

It is difficult to conceive what can have induced Dr. 
Rees to afirm, under the title ABGARUs, that the authen- 
ticity of that prince’s correfpondence with our blefled Lord 
is admitted by Archbifhop Wake. The very contrary is 
the faét; for though the Archbifhop has tranflated the two 
letters which are given by Eufebius, as thofe of our Saviour 
and Abgarus, and has not thought fit to write contemptuoufly 


of thofe eminent men, who efteemed them genuine, he has 


delivered his own opinion in very plain terms, and expofed 
the impofture with a ftrength of argument which it is im- 
pofible to refift*. 
' Thearticle ABHORRERS might furely have been omitted; 
and had we the difpofition of fome writers to pry into the 
motives of the writers, who come under our review, we 
fhould be induced to fay, that ABHORRERS and PeTt- 
TIONERS were, at this time of day, brought under the notice 
of the public for no laudable purpofe. 

ABISHAL was not the principal General in the armies of 
reer but his brother Joas. Surely Dr. Rees reads his 

ible} 

We doubt if the term ABLACTATION be in ufe for 
weaning a child from the breaft; but we are fure, that there 





vr 


* See the Introdution to his Tranflation of the Epiftles of the 
Apoftolical Fathers, 
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could be no ood reafon for giving us half a column on that 
word, and then referring to the word WEANING, | 

The article ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE, in Grammar, ig 
nonfenfe. See Lowth’s Introdu€tion to Englifh Grammar, 

ABOMINATION, in Scripture Hifory, is on the whole a 
ood article; but who would Jook into it for an account of the 
infurrection of the Jews under Berchochab in the reign of the Em. 
peror Adrian? Under the fame title in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, we have no fuchr information as this, nor 
account of the different interpretations of the phrafe abom:. 
nation of defolation that occurs in the book of Daniel; and 
the omiffions, as they fhorten the article, render it fo much 
the fitter for a place in a general Index to literature. The 
word ABOMINATION occurs, however, in Ezekiel, 
Chap. xviii. in a fenfe, of which no notice is taken in ejther 
of thofe articles ; though it were certainly worthy of notice, 
more efpecially as the account of it by Spenfer* is far from 
fatisfa€tory. 

ABORTION is an article extremely obje€tionable. In 
the firft place, Dr. Rees controverts the very general opi. 
nion, that women are more fubje& to abortion than brute 
animals ; though in the book of Genefis, which, as the 
paftor of a Chriftian flock, he furely admits to be of high 
authority, it is exprefsly faid that they aret. This, how- 
ever, is of litle importance compared with the receipts 
which he gives for procuring abortion, followed by the ab- 
furd inquiry, whether the procuring of abortion at an early 
period be a crime! The okie and proprietor of every Cy- 
clopadia undoubtedly with their work to be generally read, 
but what man of real refle€tion would thus ‘‘ caft fire-brands, 
arrows, and death,’’ among the multitude ? 

The life of the patriarch ABRAHAM Is fo written as to be 
of no value; though it might have been made highly in- 
ftructive, had the author omitted the Rabbinical and Ma- 
hometan fiétions, to make room for an abftraét of what has 
been written on the command given to the patriarch to 
facrifice Ifaac, his fon. Dr. Rees feems not to have parti- 
‘cular talents tor biography ; and y@ he has given us. ac- 
counts of many oblcure men, who, as they contributed 
nothing to the improvement of fcience or the arts, are im- 
properly mtroduced into a work of this kind. 





_. 


* De Legibus Heb. Rit. Lib. I. C. a1. 
+ Chap, iii. v.16. See likewife Delany’s Revelation examined 
with Candour, Vol. I, Differt. 7, | 
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The article ABRAXES: contains much cnrious informa. 
tion, and isincomparably fuperior to the fame article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The fame thing-cannot be faid 
of the article 

ABRIDGEMENT, which contains no direftions what. 
ever for making ufetul abridgements of books. The com. 

iler, however, fubjoins, as he fays, two excellent {pecimens 
yt abridgement; but he does not inform his re ders that 
thele {pecimens are extratted from the Encyclopedia Bri. 
tannicas This filence would not certainly have been im- 
proper, had the extraéts, which he has made, been of the 
number of thofe articles which have long floaved on the fur- 
face of {cience, and are now the property of nobody ; but 
we happen’ to know, that the article ABRIDGEMENT in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was furnifhed for the fecond, if 
not the firft, edition of that work, by an ingenious gentle- 
man, who has fince both amufed and inftruéted the public 
by varions traéts on rural and political economy. From the 
Abbé Gaultier’s book on the fubjeét, much ufeful matter 
might have been extrafted*, 

Under the title ABscEss we have much valuable infor- 
mation, with references to the beft or moft approved authors, 
who have treated of the various fpecies of abice/s ; but there 
are likewife references to a great number of other articles 
{catered through the Diétionary, which might certainly have 
been rcad with more advantage, had they been brought to- 
cet and reduced into the form of a fyftem. The article 
owever is excellent; as indeed are moft of the articles 
which relate to furgery, and likewife thofe which treat of 
queftions in law. 

ABSTRACTION, in metaphyfics, as it appears in this 
work, difplays no great genius tor fuch fpecultions, and 
betrays but a very flight acquaintance even with the modern 
authors, who have moft fuccefsfully treated the fubje&. It 
the compiler was not acquainted with the writings of pro- 
felfor Stewart, of Edinburgh, which, ret hee cran,| De- 
gcrando’s attempt to fupport it, have completely demolifhed 
the doétrine of Locke and, Reid concerning abfraétion, the 

editor at leaft might have referred to his friend Horne Tooke, 
whole Diverfions of Purley would, with great propriety, have 
been introduced into this article, though moft impertinently 
noticed under the title ABBREVIATION. 

Under the title ABSURDITY, we have an extra& from the 
Leviathan of Hobbes, in which the following obfervation 





® See Brit, Crit, Vol, XVI. 337, and Vol, XVII, 666. 
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is fuffered to go abroad into the world without the flightes 
cenf{ure : 


** Divers abfurdities alfo arofe from the wrong converting of 
names into propofitions ; as firft, when the names of bodies are 
applied to accidents ; or the names of accidents to bodies: as in 
that propofition, faith is infufed or infpired: fince nothing is either 
fufible or infpirable, but body.’ 


Surely Dr. Rees admits, though Hobbes did not, that 
** to one is given, by the Spirit, the word of wifdom; to 
another the word of knowledge by the fame Spirit ; to an. 
other FAITH BY THE SAME SprRit;” but what is given 
by the Spirit may be faid, without abfurdity, to be infpired; 
though nothing can be Jiterally infpired but air. No man 
is mifled by fuch phrafeology; becaufe it is univerfally 
known, that the language is metaphorical, and that it is im- 
poflible to {peak or write, otherwife than by metaphor, of 
mind and its accidents, 

The articles AByssinitA, and ABYSSINIAN, in ec¢le. 
Siaftical hifory, arewell drawn up ; but they fhould have com. 
pofed but one article, as there 1s properly {peaking no fuch 
Je& inthe Chriftian church as Abyffinians. It would be ri- 
diculous to call fe?s in the Chriftian church by the names 
SPANIARD, FRENCH, and ITALIAN, &c. and if fo, with 
what propriety is ABYSSINIAN made the name of wll 

ACADEMICS, we are told, ‘* were a fe& of philofophers, 
who followed the do€trine of SOCRATES and PLATO, as to 
the uncertainty of knowledge, and the incomprehenfibility 
of truth.” This we apprehend to be a miftake. ‘The mem- 
bers of the middle and new Academy were indeed {ceptics, 
and profeffed to be the followers of Socrates and Plato; but 
Socrates and Plato were not themfelves fceptics, though 
the former affirmed, as he had reafon to do, that there was 
no certainty in the phyfical fcience, which, in his days, 
was cultivated among the Grecks. This is indeed proved 
in the article itfelf, in which, as it is not long, contradiétion 
might furely have been avoided. 

Under the title ACADEMY, we have fhort accounts of the 
various affociations known by that title, which have, in the 
different nations of modern Europe, been inftituted for the 
cultivation of arts, fciences, and literature. The academies 
are grouped into claffes denominated from the objeéts which 
they have in view; fuchas ACADEMIES of Antiquities; 
AcADEMIES of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; 
AcapeMits of Belles Lettres; ACADEMIES, Chirurgical ; 
ACADEMIES Cofmographical; ACADEMIES, Exclefaptical ; 
AcADEMIES, Tlifforical; ACADEMIES of Language; 
ACADEMIES of Law; ACADEMIES, Medical; ACA- 
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pemiges of Sciences, &c. &c. This claffification has a 
very fcientific appearance; but the reader will find thae 
on this, as on many other occafions, appearance is deceit- 
ful. Zhe Royal Academy of Arts, which. in 1768, was ins 
ftituted’ in London for the encouragement of Defigning, 
Painting, Sculpture, &c. is ranged, not under the clafs 
entitled ACADEMIES of Painting, Sculpture, &c. but, under 
the clafs ACADEMIES of Antiquities! Under the clafs 
AcapEMIES Caf/mographical is ranged, we kuow not for 
what reafon, the ACADEMY of Dancing, inftituted by Louis 
XIV.! In the Encyclopedia Britannica, this highly pri- 
vileged Academy is claffed as one of the ACADEMIES, or 
Schoals of Arts, which it certainly was; though it is not eafy 
to conceive how the Academicians, by cultivating the art for 
which they were affociated, could contribute to the improve- 
ment of Geagraphy! ACADEMY of Medals and Infcriptions 
appears in the New Cyclopedia in the clafs ACADEMIES 
of Law, though it would furely have, with greater pro- 
priety, been ranged, as in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
under the clafs ACADEMIES Of Antiquities. Both Cyclo- 
padias, we think very improperly, diftinguifh the clafs 
AcADEMIES of Belles Lettres trom ACADEMIES of Lan- 
guage, or Grammatical Academies; for neither poetry nor 
eloquence will be fuccefsfully cultivated by him, who ne- 
gletts the fludy of grammar. ‘* Naval ACADEMY, as that of 
Peterfburgh and that of England,” feems to be ranged under 
Medical ACADEMIES, with what propriety we know not, 
as all that is faid of it is, ‘* See ACADEMY,” under which 
word nothing more of Naval Academies is to be feen! 
From ACADEMIES of Sciences no reference is made to 
SocreTY, which there certainly fhould have been, to give 
to the Rsyal Socirtias of London and Edinburgh that 
connexion which they have with foreign Academies, in- 
ftituted for the fame purpofe, and of which even the plan of 
this work admitted the proper notice to be taken. 

But whilft we objeét to Dr. Rees’s clajification of Aca- 
DEMIES, asthe mott antiphilofophical arrangement that we 
‘have feen; we acknowledge with -pleafure, that he has 
brought to our notice a greater number of thefe ufetul infti- 
tutions, than is to be found in any other Englith work, with 
which we are acquainted. 

ACCELERATION, in phyfics, is a very good article; as 
is likewife ACCENT, in grammar, where the reader will find 
a fummary account of what has been written by the moft 
eminent Grammarians on the antiquity and ule of the Greek 
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Thearticle ACCOMMODATION, in, Theology, is peeuliarly 
objeftional le. The compiler, whoever he was, bas:brought 
together the arguments of various rational Chriftians among 
our Englth Divines, as well as of flill more rational Chrif. 
tians in Germany, to fet afide the application of the Jewilh 
prophecies made by the writers of the New Teftament to 
the perfon and chara€ter of our Saviour; to call in quettion 
the very exiftence of the Devil, and af confequence the 
Mofaic hiflory of the fall of man, and the Chriftian doc. 
trine of redemption, which, if that hiftory be-falfe, is unin. 
telligible; and even to prove, that it was no part of the 
defign of Chrifl’s miffion to inftiué his followers in all thofe 
particular truths which may be confidered as influencin 
religious opinions! As impartiality is the firft and pac 
duty of the conductors of a Cyclopedia, we fhould have had 
no objection to this condutt, if the arguments of thefe men of 
modern liberality had been followed by a fummary of the 
reafonings which have been urged, in reply to them, by fuch 
Divines as aré accounted more orthedox, and, of i lefs 
diberal. But not one word have we on the orthodox fide 
ot the queflion; though, as if confcious that he had done 
wrong, the compiler or editor concludes with obferving, 
that the opinions, which he had been labouring to prove 
erroneous, are fuch “ asthe reader of this article will not 
incautioufly rejeét, and without the previous hefitation and 
fubfequent examination which they deferved!’’ If it is thus 
that the New Cyclopadia is to be condufed ; if no theo- 
logical opinions are to receive in it any ae but thofe 
which are approved by the editor and his friends; and if 
even fuch Divines as Warburton (who furely was no or- 
thodox $igot) are not to be contrafted with Sykes and Mid- 
dieton ; and fuch men as Grotius, and Limborch, and Wit- 
fius, and Mofheim, with Dutch and German theologians of 
the modern fchools, it is impoffible that, as real friends 
to our ecclefiaftical e@ablifhment, we can with fuccefs to 
the labours ef Dr. Rees. Many opportunities, however, 
will occur to him during the progrefs of the work, for 
counteratting the mifchievous elfebts of this pernicious ar- 
ticle, and we truft that of thefe he will eagerly lay hold. 

Acts of the Apofties is an excellent articles arid that 
which is entitled Acts of Pilate is entitled to regard. The 
articles Action, ACTIVE power, and AGENT, liave dif- 
appointed us; but we truft that the fubje& will be re{umed 
under the tithe Power. It is a fubjeét of the higheft im- 
portance; and in thefe days of fatalifm, deferves al] the at- 
tention that can be beftowed on it. ite 
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We were agreeably furprifed to Rnd fo very little that is 
exceptionable in the fro ADAM. Had one fentence 


been omitted, in which a doubt is ftarted whether Mofes 
was the author of the concife account which the {criptures 

ive us of the origin of the human race, this article might 

ve been recommended with confidence to the perufal of 
the illitérate as well as of the learned. We truft that Dr. 
Rees is aware of the importance of right notions of the 
FALL of man, and original $1N to which he refers ; and that 
in thefe articles he will not content himfelf with ftating the ar- 
guments on one fide only of each queftion, which he may have 
occafion to difcufs. . 

In the meagre fketch of the life of Robert ADAM, the ar- 
chite&t, we were furprifed at finding the New Univerfity of 
Edinburgh called one of the confiderable edifices, which 
was eretted from his defigns. An univerfity is not an edi- 
fice, nor are there two univerfities in Edinburgh, an old and 
anew! 

Apuesion, in Philofophy and Chemifiry, is a valuable 
article taken from the Encyclopedie Methodique. The 
article ADULTERY contains fome curious information ; 
but is in many refpefts exceptionable. 

There is fomething extremely anomalous in the extent of 
the various articles in this work. Thus AEROLOGY oc- 
cupies but three lines, whillf AzgRosTATION extends 
through upwards of thirteen pages. It is true, that from 
the former of thefe particulars we are referred to A1r, where 
we have an account of various kinds of air or gafes; but we 
are likewife referred from the latter, notwithftanding. its 
length, to a variety of articles. At the end of the article 
AEROSTATION is the following ridiculous reference :— 
‘** See alfo for an account of feveral publications on this 
fubje&t, and abftra&s of their contents, Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixix. p.551;—vol. Ixxi. p. 379 ;—vol. Ixxiii. p. 99.” 
Is it thus that the editor fulfils his promife of pointing out, 
under each feparate article, ‘‘ fuch publications as afford 
fuller information?" Surely he ought to have enumerated 
the publications themfelves ; as he cannot reafonably expeét, 
that every purchafer of the New Cyclopzdia, will likewife 
purchafe the Monthly Review ! 

Dr. Rees is miftaken when he fays, that the exiflence of 
fuch a fubtile fluid as Newton’s A.rHeER has been ‘almoft 
univerfally allowed. _We do not believe, that there_is 
this day in Europe one philofopher, entitled to the fmalleft 
refpe&t, who admits that any thing which has been called 

r, can be the effigient caufe of attra&tion and repulfion 
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in the material world, 4s of fenfation and refle&iion inthe 
mind of man. Hartley’s hypothefis of widrations and vibra. 
tionales is one of the moft abfurd fiétions that ever was con. 
ceived by a man of talents; and yet Hartley’s inferences 
from the undoubted fati—a/faciation—are entitled to much 
eo 

No lefs than twelye or thirteen pages are occupied bya 
geological defcription of mount Ai'tNA; but the article is 
valuable, and cannot be thought too long. The compiler 
indeed places greater confidence in Mr. Brydone’s account 
of that mountain than the inhabitants of Catania allow it to 
deferve; but this was natural tora man, who probably has 
not vifited Sicily ; and the fiétions and hypothefes of that 
traveller can hardly miflead any one who reads the article 
with attention. 

AFFINITY isalong article ; and, as the term comprehends 
the whole philofophy of chemittry, its importance 1s “equal to 
its length. The article, however, is very fufceptible of im- 
provement ; and we ferioufly advife the compiler to write 
anew, for any future edition of the firft volume of the C;- 
clopedia, the fection entitled Caufe of Chemical Affinity. At- 
finity is a fpecies of attraétion, or what is fo called in the 
language of philofophy; but of the efficient caules of any 
kind ot attrattion we know nothing. Newton never fup- 
poled, that ‘* the force of attraétion is the efficient cause of 
the planetary motions? ;”’ nor do fuch of his tollowers as 
underftand their mafter, concern themfelves with the efficient 
caufes of phyfical phenomena, whether chemical or me- 
chanical. Their utmoft ambition is to trace the daws by 
which phyfical phenomenaare prodticed, in obedience to the 
author of nature; nor will any man of fober refle&ion at. 
tempt more. 

AGRARIAN /aw is an article lefs exceptionable than we 
looked for under that title, though the compiler certainly 
pays to the reveries of Harrington a degree o x deference to 
which they are not entitled. 

AGRICULTURE, though a pleafing fketch of the hiflory 
of the art, contains ‘little information of any value ; nor are 
its deteéts fupplied by reterence to works that can be in any 
degree ahial to the prattical farmer. We are indeed re- 
ferred to BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, of which notice 
fhall be taken in due time. 





* See, Britifh Critic, Vol. XX. p. Gro, Xe. 
+ See his Letters to Dr. Bentley. ~ 
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The arrangement of the biographical articles. in this work, 
feems to have been formed upon no principle whatever. 
Thus, of che. feveral perfonages of the name of AGRLPPA, 
who have been deemed worthy otf places in, the biagras 
phical department, the firfl that occurs is Henry Cornelius 
AcxkiePa, who flourfhed in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. Then follows AGrippa, furnamed Cefer, who 
flourifhed under the emperor Adrian, about the year 132, 
To hin fucceeds Z/rrod AGRippa I, the contemporary and 
friend of Claudius Cafar. We have next a thort life of 
Hered AGuipra Il. the fon of Agrippa I. which is fol- 
lowed by an account of Marcus Vipfanius AGRippa, the 
contemporary and favourite of Auguitus ; alter which comes 
a lite ot the Contul Afenensus AGrippepa, who flourifhed 
503 years betore the Chritian ara! In the arranging of 
thefe lives, furely {ome attention fhould have been paid to 
Chronology. 

Dr. Rees is hardly accurate, when, following the com- 
pilers of the Encyclopedia Britannica, he fays, under the 
ate AGRIPPINIANS, that ‘* Agrippinus, ys of Car- 
thage, in the third century, introduced and defended the 
practice of redbaptization.”’’ Agrippinus indeed contended, 
as Cyprian, and a great majority of the African church did 
afterwards, that baptifm adminiftered by heretics, was not 
the baptifm inftituted by Chrift; and that therefore heretics 
coming into the church for the firft time, were to be ad- 
mitted in the fame saanner as converts from paganifm were 
admitted, #. ¢. by baptifm; but none of thofe fathers of the 
church rebaptifed, or thought it lawful to rebaptife, thofe 
whom they believed to have been already baptifed, whether 
during infancy, or when of riper years. “* Hoc idem denuo 
fententia noitra firmavimus, ftatuentes, unum baptifma effe 
quod fit in Ecelefia Catholica conftitutum, ac per hoc non 
rebaptizari, fed daptizari a nobis,” fays Cyprian; addin 
foon afterwards, that fuch was the opinion and prattice of 
Agrippinus of happy memory *.” , 

The article Air is very defeétive, and might have been 
written twenty years ago, when the compolition of the at- 
mofphere was much lefs underftood than at prefent. oa 
the older chemifls, whom the compiler has putiy praifed, 
Hooke is unaccountably forgotten, though he anticipated- 
Lavoifier and his affociates in fome of their moft valuable 
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difcoveries, and was, notwithftanding the peculiaries of his 
temper, an ornament to the Enelifh nation. 

It is {tngular that the editor of a work intended principally 
for the Britith nation, fhould have contented himfelf with 
giving the procefs by which ALCOHOL 1s produced from 
brandy. This, however, would be of little importance, were 
the procefs itfelf complete; but he has forgotten to flate— 
what is certainly true—that pure ALCOHOL will hardly be 
obtained by ‘Tepe: ated diftillation, without previoufly fatu- 
rating the f{piritt with the carbonate of potash deprived of 
morflure. 

ALEMBERT, John Le Rond D’, the celebrated mathema- 

tician, was lax, we are told, in ‘* his religious principles.” 
Surely a man who adds D. D. to his name, might have cho. 
fen fome other epithet than this to charaéterize the principles 
ot that pi tlofopher, who “ adopted the fyftem ot deified na- 
ture, which bereaves the world of a defigning caufe, and pre- 
fiding inte lhige nee!"’ Such a man could have no religvous 
princ iples lax or flrat. We cannot help thinking hikewife 
that Dr. Rees, whillt he beftowed upon the Encyclopedia of 
D’Alembert, Voltaire, and Diderot, that praife which none 
have withheld from its literary and fcientific merit, might 
have warned his readers of the tendency of its religious and 
political dottrines, in terms fomewhat ftronger than thole 
which are employed in the tollowing fentence : 

* Whilll many oy ed and commended both the defign 

and the execution of it, ‘Ae freedom with which feveral arti- 
cles were written, was condemned by others, and fubjetted 

M. D’Alembert, as well as others of his colleagues (was he 
himflelt one of his colleagues?) to confiderable obloquy !"’ 

ALGEBRA 18 an article which contains a pretty copious 

detail of the rife and progrefs of the fcience, ‘with fome ac- 

count of the authors who have contributed moft to its 1m- 
provement ; but we cannot fay that the article is perfpicu- 
vully drawn up. It appears indeed as two, if not three 
arucles, which ought certainly to have been combined into 
one, “by which means fome re petitions might have been 
avoided, and the whole detail, if properly arranged, rendered 
more int ligib le to the mathematical ftudent. 
Though 1m almoil every one of the articles in this volume, 
which we have particular!y noticed, we have met with fome- 
thing which calls for reprehenfion ; the reader wil} be unjuft 
to us, and ftill more unjutt to Dr. Rees and his affaciates, if 
he {hall thence inter, that in our yudement the volume itfelf 1s 
a contemptible compilation. We entertain of it no fuch 
opmon. It contains much that ts praife-worthy, as well as 
fome 
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fome things reprehenfible; and we have dwelt more on its 
faults than on its exceilencies, only becaufe itis yet in the 
sower of the editor, and we truft in tis inclination, to correét 
the greatelt of thole faults under other articles which will 
occur in the progrets of the work. Its plan cannot now m- 
deed be improved; but, as we have already obferved, the 
plan is excellent, if the New Cyclopedia be intended only 
to ferve as an index to literature and fcience, in which the 
technical terms are explained, the nature and obje& of each 
feience and art soineed out with perfpicnity, and the reader 
referred to works of approved merit on every fubjeét of 
beral ftudy, Confidered in this point of view, it mult 
be admitted that the New Cyclopedia is by much too vo- 
luminous; but it might even yet be contraéted in fize, and 
made in every refpeét more interefting by excluding from it 
al ulele's biography, as well as the name and fituation of 
fuch towns, villages, and even diltritis of country, as have 
never been remarkable in the annals of the world. Buogra- 
phy 1s indeed a pleafing and improving ftudy ; and, without a 
knowledge of geography, the greateit part of hiftory is hardly 
intelligible; but what mnftruétion or amufement can be de- 
rived trom fuch articles as the following ? 

‘‘ ACEBE, aridge of mountains near Garri, in Abyffinia;”’ 
" Acesis, a fmall town in Cyrenaica, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy;”’ “* ACELA, a city of Lycia;”” * AARON, o1 Ha. 
RUM, Al Rafchid, in general biography, a celebrated caliph 
ot the Saracen empire; * A.pituus, MARTIN, in biogra- 
phy, born at Amfterdam, was firft phyfician to Frederic II. 
King of Denmark. Adrien Jonghe, dedicated his treatife De 
(oma to him, publifhed at Balle in 1538, whence it appears 
that he was then in high repute !”’ 

The compilers of the Encyclopedia Britannica fet perhaps 
the firft example of {welling volumes devoted to {cience with 
{uch ufeleis articles as thefe; but they had this at lealt to 
plead for their conduét, that their compilation was intended 
to be a complete body of arts, fciences, and mifcellaneous 
literature, and to form a {mall library by itfelf. Dr. Rees, 
by the very plan of his compilation, declares, in the plaineit 
manner poflible, that he prefers no fuch claim as this for 
the New Cyclopedia. He therefore fhould not have intro- 
duced into that work a fingle article of fuch a nature as 
neither to communicate information direétly itfelf nor in- 
directly, by reterence to other publications on the fubjeé. 
No dittionary, indeed, of arts and {ciences fhould compre- 
bend within its plan the geographical defcription of infigni- 
fcaat towns and villages; tor whe would turn over twenty 
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quarto volumes in queft of that, which, if it be not of abfo. 
lutely no value, he may find in a good gazetteer? Nog 
fhould fuch works contain the hte of any man, who has not 
either by his own efforts or by his patronage, contributed to 
the improvement of {cience, literature, or ufeful and liberal 
arts. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. II. Hints tewards forming the Chara&er of a Young 
Prince{s. In two Volumes. 8vo. 12s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1805. 


r[THE charaf&ter of the, now avowed, writer of this work 

is too well known, and the importance of the fubjeé 
fhe difcufles is too obvious, to require any prefatory ob- 
fervations in praife of the one or in vindication of the other. 
The belt poflible anfwer to all the attacks of malice and ob- 
Joquy is the produétion, of fuch a book. 

An introduftory chaptet impreffes upon the mind of the 
reader this indubitable pofition, that if the difcipline of 
education be important and falutary in ordinary cafes, it is 
proportionably more fo in the offspring and heir of royalty. 
Such a character is neceffarily expofed to peculiar dangers, 
which nothing can poffibly countera&&t but the foundeft, and 
above all, the moft religious education. Let nature, truth, 
and reafon be confulted, and the royal child educated by 
their fuggeftions; and let it not be forgotten, that the well- 
rer and happinefs of millions may at this moment be ful- 
pended on the teffons and habits which the diftinguifhed cha- 
racter in queftion may receive. The fecond chapter is on the 
importance of fortting the mind, and of floring it with know- 
ledge. The baoiviclee of Greek is reprefented as lefs ne- 
ceflary, but it is recommended that the royal pupil fhould 
learn Latin, French, and German. Italian appears to the 
writer fo far lefs important, as the authors more peculiarly ne- 
ceffary to be povdina er fuch as Davila, Becearia, &e. may 


be read in French or Englifh tranflatjons. Attention to the 
practice of the fine arts is not to be deftred, and the pofition 
1s happily slluftrated by an anecdote of Farinelli, who ufed to 
complain that a penfion of 2000]. a-year from the King of 
Spain was compenfated little enough for being fometimes ob- 
liged to hear his Majeity play. The royal pupil fhould how-~ 
ever be competently acquainted with pthed wx 


and chrono- 


logy: 
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Figy:—many excellent remarks occur on this fubje&t, and 
indeed the whole of this chapter demonttrates the writer to be 
admirably qualified tor the tafk the has undertaken.—The 
following obfervations on the love of Truth and Q2conomy 
of Time, cannot be too highly praifed. 


«¢ But above all, there fliould be a conftant, but imperceptible 
habit of turning the mind to a love of TRUTH in all its forms and 
afpeéts. Not only in matters of grave morality, but in matters 
of bufinefs, of common intercourfe, and even of tafte ; for there is 
a truth both in moral and mental tafte, little fhort of the exaét. 
nefs of mathematical truth; and the mind fhould acquire an habit 
of feeking perfeétion in every thing. ‘This habit fhould be fo 
early and infenfibly formed, that when the pupil comes afterwards 
to meet with maxims, and inftances of truth and virtue, in hifto. 
rical and moral writings, fhe may bring to the perufal taftes, 
tempers, and difpofitions fo laid in, as to have prepared the mind 
for their reception. ‘This mode of preparatory and incidental in- 
ftruction, as it will be gradual and inwoven, fo it will be deep and 
durable ; but as it will be little obvious to ordinary judges, it 
will excite lefs wonder and admiration than the ufual difplay and 
exhibition fo prevalent in modern education, Its effects will be 
lefs oftenfible, but they will be more certain, 

‘« When it is confidered how fhort that period of life is, in 
which plain unvarnifhed truth will be Jikely to appear in all its 
naked fimplicity before princes, is there a moment of that happy, 
that aufpicious feafon to be loft, for prefenting it to them in all 
its lovely and engaging forms? It is not rome § that they fhould 
poflefs truth as a principle, they fhould cherith it as an object of 
affection, delight in it as a matter of tafle, and dread nothing fo 
much as falfe colouring and artifice. 

‘« He who poffeffes a found principle, and ftrong relith of truth 
in his own mind, will poffefs a touchitone by which to try this 
quality in others, and which will enable him to deteét falfe no- 
tions, to fee through falfe manners, and to defpife falfe attractions, 
This difcerning faculty is the more important, as the high breed. 
ing of very polifhed fociety prefents fo plaufible an imitation of 
goodnefs, as to impofe on the fuperfictal obferver, who, fatisfied 
with the image and fuperfcription, never inquires whether the 
toin be counterfeit. 

** The early habit of fifting queftions, turning about a truth, 
and examining an argument on all fides, will ftrengthen the intel- 
leCtual powers of the royal pupil, prevent her thoughts from wan. 
dering, accuftom her to weigh fairly and refolve foundly ; will 
conquer irrefolution in her mind; preferve her from being eafily 
deceived by falfe reafoning, ftartled by doubts, and confounded 
by objections. She will learn to digeft her thoughts in an exact 
method, to acquire a logical order in the arrangement of them, to 
poflefs precifion in her ideas, -” its natural concomitant, perfpi. 
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cuity in her expreffion; all which will be of the higheft rad 


tance to one who may hereafter have fo much to do and to fa 
public. 

‘© With the Ades of expreffions fhe fhould alfo be well ac. 
quainted, and be habituated to ufe the moft appofite and the moft 
correct; fuch as are neither too high nor too low, too ftrong nor 
too weak, for the occafion; fuch as are obvions, but not vulgar, 
accurate but not pedantic, elegant but not artificial. 

€ The memory fhould be ftored with none but the beft things, 
that when, hereafter, the judgment is brought into exercife, it 
may find none but the beft materials to a€t upon. Inflead, there. 
fore, of loading the memory, might it not be ufeful to eilablith it 
into a rule to read to her every day, as ay amufement, and dif. 
tinctly from all regular inftruétion, a paffage from the hittory of 
> ngland, a ftory out of Plutarch, or any fimilar author; and re- 
quire of her to repeat it afterwards, in her own words? This 
would not only add, daily, one important fact to her ftock of 
knowledge, but tend to form a perfpicuous and elegant flyle. 
Occafion would alfo be furnithed for obfern ing whether fhe exhi, 
bited that bett proof of good fenfe, the feizing on the prominent 
features of the ftory, laying lefs ftrefs on what was lefs im. 
portant, 

‘* But while accuracy is thus fought, the {till more important 
habit of comprehenfivenefs muft not be overlooked. Her mind 
fhould be trained to embrace a wide compafs; it fhould be taught 
to take in a large whole, and then fubdivide it into parts; each 
of which thould be confidered diilincily, yet connectedly, with 
“= atiention to its due proportions, relative fituations, its bear. 

ngs with reg ‘ur to the ot hers, and the dependence oi each part 


on the whok Where, however, fo many things are to be known, 
and fo many to be done, it is impoffible to attend equally co all, 
It is therefore important, that, in any cafe of competition, the 

Lea ht 


lefs material be lett unlearned and undone; and that petty detarts 
never fill the time and mind, at the expence of neglecting great 
obje "ts. 

‘€ Por thofe, therefore, who have much bufinefs and little tame, 
eat and necefiary art to learn to extract the eliential ipirit 
of an author from the body cf his work; to know how to feize on 
the vital part, ts; to difcern where his flreng:h lies; and to feparate 
st from thofe portions of the work which are fuperfluouw, colla 
teral, or merely ornamental. 

*€ On the fubiect of a conomifng time, the writer would have 
been fearful of incurring the ¢ charge of needlefs ftri€tnefs, by fug- 
geitin: g the utility of accuoming princes to be read to wh ile the: y 
are drefling, could not the actual practice of our admirabie Oucen 
Mary be adduced to fanction the advice. That excellent princefs, 
from a contcientious regard to the value of time, was either read 
to by others, or condefcended, herfelf, to read aloud, that thoie 
who were emp.oyed about her perfon' might fhare the re 
wile 
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which fhe enhanced by fuch pleafant and judicious remarks as the 
fubje@t fuggefted. “But there is an additional reafon why the 
children of the great would be benefited by this habit; for it 
would not only turn idle moments to fome account, but would be 
of ufe in another way, by cutting off the faireft occafions which 
their inferior attendants can have for engaging them, by frivolous 
or flattering difcourfe.’’ Vol. I. P. 29. 


The third chapter afferts, what no one will undertake to 
controvert, that the education of a fovereign isa fpecific edu- 
cation. We are highly gratified in this chapter, by the 
feelings of loyalty which animate the author; and accord- 
ingly recommend the fentiments here inculcated to univerfal 
attention, At p. 60, however, Mrs, More appears to argue 
as if the monarch, by the exertion of his own wifdom and 
fagacity alone, feletted and appointed individuals to the high 
ofhces of the Church, imballves, &c. This is not corretily 
the cafe. The king, indeed, is the fountain of honour; but, 
except in a few inftances, the minifler is generally underftood, 
and mdeed known to have the difpofal of the dignities of the 
State. | 

Chapter IV. difcuffes the important fubje& of ancient hif- 
tory, and Jaws of Egypt and Perfia. Chapters V.and VI. 
ere employed on the fubjeéts of Greece and Rome. At 
p- 100, we meet with this impreffive apoftrophe. 


“« While we take this retrofpe@, we, of this highly-favoured 
land, may receive an awful admonition; we may make a moft in- 
ftructive comparifon of our own fituation with refpect to a neigh- 
houring nation,——a nation which, under the rapidly-fhifting form 
of every mode of government, from the defpotifm of abfolute mo- 
narchy to a republican anarchy, to which the royal | bang was 
comparative freedom ;—and now again, in the clofing {cene of this 
changeful drama, to the heavy fubjugation of military defpotifm, 
has never ceafed to be the object of childifh admiration, of paffion. 
ate fondnefs, and fervile imitation, to too many in our Own coun. 
try ; to perfons, too, of that rank which, giving them the greateft 
{take in it, have moft to ritk by the affimilation with her man- 
ners, and moft to lofe by the adoption of her principles. And 
though, through the fpecial ieee and undeferved mercies of 
God, we have withftood the flood of revolutionary doétrines, let 
us, taking warning from the refemblance above pointed out, no 
longer perfift, as in the halycon days of peace, fervilely to adopt 
her language, habits, manners, and corruptions. For now, to fill 
up the meafure of our danger, her piétures, and her ftatues, not 
the fruits of her own genius—for here the comparifon with Athens 
fails—but the plunder of her ufurpation, and the fpoils of her in. 
juftice, by holding out new baits to our curiofity, and new at. 
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tractions to our admiration, are in danger of fa:aily and finally 
accomplifhing the refemblance.—May the omen be averted!” 
P. 103. 


At p. 104, are fome remarks on the French charafter, 
which we would ewneftly recommend to the atte:tton of ous 
fair conntrywomen. 

At p. 122, chap. VII. the writer draws, with much fe. 
licity, the charaéters ot hiftorians ancient and modern; but, 
to our furprife, no mention is made of Herodows. The 
hifforians more particularly recon:mended, are ‘Tacitus and 
Livy. The charaéter of the latter is given with great force 
and elegance. But many others are touched, with much 
ftrength, in very few words, ’ 

At p. 153, we enter onthe fubje& of Englifh hiflory, 
and mote particularly on the charaéter of Hume, The 
author no where appears to greater advantage than in this 
place.—What follows is truth itfelf, 


There is a fedatenefs in his manner which impofes; a fly 
gravity in his {cepticifm, which puts the reader more off his guard, 
than the vehemence of cenfure, or the levity of wit; for we are 
always lefs difpofed to fufpe&t a man who is too wife to appear 
angry. That fome wifdom makes him too corre¢t to invent ca- 
ltimnes, but it does not preferve him from doing what is fearcely 
lefs difingenuous. He implicitly adopts the injurious relations of 
thofe annalifts who were moft hoftile to the reformed faith ; though 
he mult have known their accounts to be aggravated and dif, 
coloured, if not abfolutely invented. He thus makes others ref, 
ponfible for the worft things he afferts, and fpreads the mifchief, 
without avowing the malignity. When he fpeaks from himfelf, 
the fneer is fo cool, the irony fo fober, the contempt fo difcreet, 
the maderation fo infidious, the difference between Popith bigo- 
try and Proteftant firmnefs, between the fury of the pesfecutor 
and the refolution of the martyr, fo little marked ; the diftin€tions 
between intolerant phrenzy and heroic zeal fo melted into each 
other, that though he contrives to make the reader feel fome in- 
dgnation at the tyrant, he never leads him to feel any reverence 
for the fofferer. He afcribes fuch a flender fuperiority to one 
religious fyftem above another, that the young reader, who does 
not come to the perofal with his principles formed, will be in 
derger of thinking that the reforniation was really not worth 
comending for. 

‘* Bur, in nothing ts the {kill of this accomplifhed fophift more 

parent than in the artful way in which he piques his readers 
io a conformity with his own views concérning religion. 

yuan pride, he knew, naturally likes to range itfelf on the fide 
y. He, therefore, tkilfully works on this paffion, by 
ticcung, with a fort of contemptuous foperiority, as weak and - 
' credulous 
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credulous men, all whom he reprefents as being under the religious 
delufion. 

«« ‘'o the fhameful practice of confounding fanaticifin with real 
religion, he adds the difingenuous habit of accounting for the beft 
actions of the beft men, by referring them to fome low motive ; 
and affeéts to confound the defigns of the religious and the corrupt, 
fo artfully, as if no radical difference fubfilted between them,’* 
P. 156. 


We proceed on the fubje& of Englith hiftory, till we are 
molt agreeably detained, at p. 186, by the author's charafter 
of Elizabeth; this is truly excellent. Vanity was certainly 
the {pring of fome of that queen's moft admired a€tious, and 
policy her favourite {cience. 

Chapter XI. reprefents the moral advantages to be devived 
from the fludy of hiltory.—Hiftory proves the corruption of 
human nature, and demonftrates the fuperimtending power 
of Providence. ‘Tlius pofition 1s illuftrated by various ex. 
amples, and among others, not unaptly, by that of Bona- 
parte, 

‘* May we not mow add to the number of inftances in which 
Providence has over-ruled the crimes of men for good, that recent 
exemplification of the doéftrine, in the ambition of that perfon, 
who, by his unjuft affumption of imperial power in a neighbour- 
ing nation, has, though unintentionally, almoft annihilated the 
wild outcry of falfe liberty, and the clamour of mad demo- 
cracy ?”’ P. 207. 


Fifty pages are next employed on the diflinguifhing cha- 
tatters of chriftianity, the defects of heathen philofophy, and 
the ferpture evidences of our religion. fis portion of 
the work may be confidered feparately, as an excellent 
didaétic Effay; but does not perhaps, in all its paris, fo 
immediately bear reference to the profelled objett of the 
writer. 

The fourteenth chapter vindicates the ufe of hiftory in 
teaching the choice of favourites, and the paffages on the fub- 
ject of ftlatterers are truly excellent. The rettitude of Cla- 
rendon receives, at p. 269, the encomium it fo truly merits; 
and what 1s faid, at p. 281, ona facility of temper, cannot be 
too ferioufly inculcated on the youthful mind. This chap- 
ter, however, on the whole, feems out of place. It is pre- 
ceded by differtations on the charatte:s of chriftianity, and is 
followed by another Effay, the objeét of which is to prove 
that religion is neceffary to the well-being of States. The 
concluding chapter of the firft volume is employe! to de- 
yaonitrate that the trueft political wifdom is integrity. This 
1s 
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is exemplified in the chara&ters of -Louis the IXth, Henry 


the 1Vth, 


Sir William Temple, and others. 


The fecond volume commences with a chapter on the 
true arts of popularity Y, whence the writer proceec ds to the 
‘xample in promoting loyalty,— 
W ho will pr te nd to qu veftior nm tie fagac uy or the wife lor ot 
the following paflage ? 


importance of the royal ¢ 


‘ A wife prince will be virtuous, were it only through policy, 


The meaiure of his power ts the rale of his duty. 


He 


who prac. 


tifes virtue and piety himfelf, not only holds out a broad thelter 


to the piety and virtue of others, 
efficacious to many of thofe 


contempt. 
tuous: and 


1 
tne 


voluptuous, the prodigal al 


the unfettled, and the Bifcon' 
It fometimes 


difturbance. 


\ ab 68 


but his example is a living law, 


who would treat written laws wish 


are always 
, and the 


‘ nted 


the affluent, 


The good condutt of the prince will make others vir. 
the peaceable. 

licentious, who are the needy, 
, who love change, and promote 


and the inde pendent, 


It is the 


fwell the catalogue of pentic difturbers, they will frequently be 
ome to be men of inferior abilities, ufed by the de figning as 
ceflary imp lements to accomplifh their work. /T 


$ farnith mifchi ef, 


almott 


nour, where t 


trary conduct.’’ 


The greces 


the whole 


tribe,- 


\ 


7 18. 


the other mcans,. 


there is litt! e pri 
there will be little pri vate 


of deport nent 
are particularly induced to 


ate principle ; 


fui profujus. 
and fidelity grows on 
As ihe ‘re is little public ho. 
fo it is to be feared, 


he one fet 


Salluft has, in four exquilitely 
chofen words, given, in the oe of one innovator, 
{ient i appetens, 
allegiance is the fruit of fobér integrity 

the ftock of inde pe *‘ndent hon efty ; 


that of 
While 


a incipie, at leaft, among young per- 
f here the thr holds out the example of : 
ons of rank, where the throne noids out the example OI a con. 


are next confidered; 
recommend to 


attention 


but we 
the 


X Xth chapter, On the Choice we ss iety ; nor lels worthy 
iments on the due eftimate 


of our praife are the author 
of things and perfons. 


's fer 


Conleaquent 
s 


fervations on Chriftiana Queen ot 


Louis XIV. 


ceptionable. 


and on 


V oltaire. 


are 


on 


Swi ‘de en, 


which, 


the ob. 


on the Age of 
excellent and 
We next come to an acute and impreflive 


uncx- 


examination ot the claims of thofe p! inces who have 
obtained the appellation of GREAT. 


who are palled under review, a1 


Peter the It. of Rufha, 


re 
ar ! oF iftas 


a 


Vus Ado] Iph 


The 


Sovereigns 


Charlema igne, Charles Vv. 
hus of Sweden. 


The fucceeding chapter difcuffes the delicate and difficult 
fubjett of the books to be recommended to the royal pupil. 


The tollow ing 


of any pupils. 





feems to delerve the attention of a teacher 
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« To burthen the memory with a load of dry matter would, 
on the one hand, be dull; and with a mafs of poetry, which the 
ean have little occafion to ufe, would, on the other, be- fuper. 
fuous. But, as the underftanding opens, and years advance, 
might fhe not occafionally commit to memory, from the beft au. 
thors in every department, one feleét paffage, one weighty fentence, 
one ftriking precept, which, in the hours devoted to fociety and 
relaxation, might form a kind of thefis for interefting converfation, 
for inftance, a fhort fpecimen of eloquence from South, or of rea. 
foning from Barrow; a detached refle¢tion on the analogy of reli- 
vion to the conftitation of nature from Butler; a political charac: 
ter from Clarendon ; a maxim of prudence from the Proverbs; a 
precept of government from Bacon; a moral document from the 
Rambler; a paffage of ancient hiftory from Plutarch; a tketch of 
national manners from Goldfmith’s Traveller, or of individual 
eharacter from the Vanity of Human Wifhes; an aphorifm on the 
contempt of riches from Seneca, or a paragraph on the wealth of 
nations from Adam Smith; a rule of conduét from Sir Matthew 
Hale, or a fentiment of benevolence from Mr. Addifon; a devout 
sontemplation from Bifhop Hall, or a principle of tafte trom Quin 
tilian; an opinion on the law of nations from Vattel, or on the 
jaw of England from Blackftone.”’ P. 135. | 


The whole of this chapter deferves the higheft commen. 
dation.—-This fame fubjeét is continued for three fucceeding 
chapters, in which are found fome excellent obfervations on 
Addifon, Johnfon, Shakfpeare, Lord Bacon, &c. | 

At chapter XXIX, the fubjeét of Religion is again re- 
fumed ; and here the author feems to exert all the powers of 
her mind. With the holy fcriptures fhe appears to have 
formed the clofeft inumacy; and her knowledge of this 
kind is communicated with the foundeft piety, untinétured, 
as every candid reader mult fay, by the fmalleft degree ot 

anaticilm, 

The claims of the Old Teftament to univerfal admiration 
and reverence, are, with .great ftrength of argument and 
precifion of fiyle, difeuile? in p. 206 and p. 220. The fub- 
jet of the New Teltament occupies a portion of the work 
trom p. 221 to p. 240. We admire the mild and pious {pirit 
with which the whole of this 1s written ; but we extol without 
referve the paflages on the fubjeét of the prophecies. From 
What precedes, we are naturally led to what the writer calls 
tic abufe of terms; as for example, the terms Liberty and 
Property; the cant terms of Wilkes and his party; £guality, 
the cry of the French Reformers ; Enthufia/m and Super/ti- 
tion. On thefe the author muff be allowed to fpeak for 
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“€ Religion, the religion of the Scriptures, is itfelf an exquifite 
temperament, in which all the virtues, of which man is ca 
are harmonioufly blended. He therefore, who ftudies the Scrip- 
tures, and draws from thence his ideas and fentiments of religion, 
takes the beft method to efcape both enthufiafm and fuperftition. 
Even infidelity is no fecurity againft either. But it is abfolutely 
impoffible for an intelligent votary of fcriptural Chriftianity to be 
in any refpeét fanatical. True fanatics, fore, are apt to neg. 
leét the fcriptures, except fo far as they can turn them to their 
own particular purpofe. The Romifh Church, for example, be. 
came negligent of the Scriptures, nearly’ in proportion as it be. 
came fuperftitious. And every ftriking inftance of enthufiafm, if 
inquired into, will be found to exemplify the fame dereli¢tion, 
In a word, Chriftianity is eternal truth, and they who foar above 
truth, as well as they who fink below it, equally overlook the 
ftandard by which rational ation is to be regulated; whereas, 
to adhere fteadily to this, is to avoid all extremes, and efcape, 
not only the tendency toward pernicious excefs, but any danger 
of falling into it. 

‘© Did we accuftom ourfelves to exaét definitions, we fhould 
not only call the diforderly religionift an enthufiaft; we fhould 
alfo feel, that if irrational confidence, unfounded expeétations, and 
affumptions without a bafis, be enthufiafm, then is the term moft 
juftly applicable to the mere worldly moralift. For, does not he 
widely afflume effe€ts to be produced without their propes means, 
who looks for virtue without piety ; for M5 yon without holi, 
nefs; for reformation without tance ; for repentance without . 
divine affiftance ; for divine afliftance without prayer; and for 
acceptance with God without regard to that Mediator, whom God 
has ordained to be our great high prieft.’”” P. 253. 


The fubje& which is next inveftigated, is the Reforma, 
tion; and here fome further very admirable remarks on 
Hume are to be found; and ample juftice is rendered to 
the charaéter of Erafmus. The chapter which follows, on 
the importance of religious inftitutions and obfervances, 
traces, fagacioufly, the vices and crimes of the French revo- 
lution, to the fpirit of infidelity, which in that nation pre- 
ceded it. It is foundly proved that religious inftitutions are 
fuited to the nature of chriftianity and the charaéter of man. 
Thefe remerks properly introduce a chapter on the Eftablifhed 
Church of England, of which the following extraét exhibits 
a juft and modeft reprefentation, 


** ‘The eftablithed Church of England may not, it is true, bear 
a comparifon with theoretic perfeétion, nor will it gain the ap. 
probation of thofe who require, that a vifible thould poffefs t 
qualities of an invifible church, and that every member of tee 
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tional inftitation fhould equal in piety certain individual Chrif- 
tians; nor, in any point of view, can its real.charatter be afcer, 
tained, or its juit claims be eftablithed, except it be contemplated, 
as a fixed inflitution, exifting from the period of the reformation to 
the prefent day, independently of the variations and difcordances 
of the fucceflive multitudes who adhered to it. - 

«© Let it then, under this only fair notion of it, be compared 
with all the other national churches of the reformation, and, on 
fuch a comparative view, its fuperiority will be manifeft. The 
truth is, our church occupies a kind of middie place; neither 
multiplying ceremonies, nor affecting pompoufnefs of public wor- 
fhip with the Lutheran church, nor rejecting all ¢eremonies and 
all liturgical folemnity with the church of Geneva ;—a tempe- 
rament thus fingular, adopted and adhered to, in times of unad- 
vanced light and much polemical diffonance, amid jarring interefts 
and political intrigues, conveys the idea of fomething more ex- 
cellent than could have been expected from mere human wifdom,’* 


P. 301. 


Mrs. More next examines what fhe terms, ‘* The provi- 
dential hiftory of England,” or the fuperintendence ot Pro. 
vidence, as manifefled in the local circumftances and in the 
civil and religious hiftory of England, as well as in thofe 
incidents alfo which led to the revolution, and to the pro- 
vidential fuccefion of the Houfe of Hanover. The work 
concludes by confidering Chriftianity as a principle of 
attion, efpecially as it re{peéts {upreme rulers. — . 

We may now be expeéted to give our definitive opinion 
of the merits of the whole performance, Setting afide all 
former claims of the writer to merit panegyric, we fhould 
have no {cruple in faying of the werk. that it is. compofed 
with extraordinary vigour; that it demonftrates a pious, loyal, 
and very enlightened mind; it fhows a familiar acquaintance 
with ancient, modern, and particularly with Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory; and it proves an intimate knowledge of the beft 
writers in many languages and on the moft important fub- 
j6@s. The ftyle is elegant and perfpicuous, with very little 
exception. The work altogether is of very fuperior merit, 
and will add confiderably to a reputation already eftablifhed 
by many excellent produétions, and the repeated approbation 
of the public. 

It is very properly, and in very modeft terms, inferibed 
to the Bifhop of Exeter, to whofe diftinguifhed abilities and 
Virtues the fuperintendence of the education of the royal 
pupil has been confided, ~ 
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Art.Ill. 4 Poem on the Refloration of Learning in thi 
Eaft;* which obtained Mr. Buchanan's Prize. By Charley 
Grant, Efg. M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College (Cambridge) 
4to. 29 pp. $s. 6d. Cambridge, printed. Cadell and 
Davies, don. 1805. 


E have not often perufed a work of this nature with fo 
much gratification as that which is now under review, 
The Oxford Prize Poem of Mr. Heber, on Paleftinet, we 
confidered as little likely to be rivalled: but we muft confefs 
that Mr. Grant has no tots exalted the Mufes of Cambridge, 
and in fome particulars has rifen even to fuperior energy and 
beauty. The oppofite faults of negligence and affectation 
are thofe which moft frequently difgrace the writings of 
moderfi s. Both are avoided by Mr. Grant, who has 
neither fuffesed his injagination to miflead bis judgment, 
nor has fought out by affefted novelties of expreffion. 
Hig language is pare and chafte, the ftyle of genume poetry, 
without the paltry ambition of fingulariyy. The plan which 
he has adopted embraces a wide field, and affords him full 
{cope for difplaying all his powers. He has divided his poem 
into three principal parts, in the firft of which the gemus of 
India in profpevity prophetically anticipates the miferies 
which were to be produced by the bigotry of Aurungzebe, 
the irruption of Nadir Shah, and its inteftine divifions; the 
fecond paints the {plendors of its literature and poetry, pre- 
vious to that time, under its native kings; and the third, 
marking the revivel of learning under the Englifh, anticipates 
the Ail happier prol{petts which await Hindollan trom 
adopting the arts and {ciences of Britain, and more particu- 
larly from the introduétion of Chniflianity. By means of 
this plan, the poet has avoided the formality of narration, 
always to be apprehended, when {fo large a portion of time 
paifes rapidly under review, and yet preferves all the im- 
portant features properly belonging to his fubjett. The pic- 
ture of Aurungzebe is drawn with great energy and truth 
in the very opening of the poem. 





. © A friend who communicated an article on this faubject will 
fee that we have occafionally employed his expreffions, though we 
could not adopt all his fentiments. . 


+ Noticed in the Brit. Crit. vol, xxiii, p. 615, imour Account 
of che Poetical Regifter for 1802. 
« Nor 
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« Normidtt that brood of blood, a fiercer name, 
Than Avrangzebe th’ indignant eye could claim, 
More bold in aét, in céuncil more refin’d, 

A form more hateful, or more dark a mind. 

Skill’d to deceive, and patient to beguile . 

With fleeplefs efforts of unwearied toil, 

His youth he frrouds in confecrated bowers, 

Where prayer and penance lead the hermit hours ; 
Vert not to him thofe bowers their fweers impart, 
The mind compos’d, fmooth brow, and fpotlefs heart ; 
No fan-bright vifions with new hues adorn 

Eve’s purple cloud, or dewy beanis of morn ; 

But Fancy wakes for him more grim delights, 
War's imag’d pomp and Marder’s favage rites, 

And, like the Gentus of fome nighrly {pell, 

Peoples with fhapes accurf’d the wizard cell : 

Keen Hate, Revenge, Sufpicion’s arrowy glare, 

And all the blood-ttain’d joys of Guilt are there : 
Thus by fell vifions roufed, th’ ufurper fprings 
Fierce from his lair, to lap the blood of kings.’’ P. 2. 


In deferibing the rapid and terrific progrefs of Tahmas 
Kouli Khan from the neighbourhood of the Cafpian, through 
the plains of Perfia to Delhi, Mr. Grant has indulged a {pe- 
cies of charaéteriltic topography of which the claffical reader 
will at once recolleét examples in Homer, Virgil, and Mil- 
ton: particularly in the fecond book of the Iliad, the feventh 
of the Aineid, and the eleventh of the Paradife Loft*, | 


+ “ Hark! ’tis a voice on Mefhed’st holy walls. 
His fierce Afthars § impetuous Nadir calls. 
From Gebal’s mountains, whofe rude fummits fhade 
Nohavend’s || dark and melancholy glade ; 





* See particularly the beautiful paffage im Virgil; of a very 

different charaéter from this, beginning , 
‘< Una ingens Amiterna cohors, prifcique Quirites,”” &c. 

+ The followimg lines give a general ketch of the route of 
Nadir’s conquefts. 

t Mcfoed means “ the tomb of martyrs.” Is is the capital of 
Khorafan, and was the city from which Nadir firft wear forth td 
conqueft by his own authority, and which he made the principal 
feat of government. : 

( Affar, the tribe to which Nadir belonged. : 

| Nebavend, the fcene of the lait decifive battle, which laffed 
for three days, between the Perfians and Arabs, and terminated. 
the empire of the former, in the feventh century. — 

Tom 
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From fragrant Perfis, gemm’d with orientJowersg, 
From Seiftan’s mines of gold and palmy bowers; . ~ 
From thirfty Kerman, and Balfara’s ftrand, 

Where Sufa’s lawns to weftern funs expand, 

Swells the diftftrous fonnd to Media's vales, 

Where health on Tabriz * breathes with all her gales 
To wild Araxes’ yet untam’d career, 

And Teflis, to the nymphs of Georgia dear. 

Thy fons, Shirvaun, have heard on Bacu’s thore, 

And Derbend’s + iron barrier frowns no more; - 
While the proud Russ {, on Neva’s banks aghaft, 
Starts at the echoes of the diftant blaft. 

Back the dread echoes roll through climes of day ; 
Kings fhrink to duft, and armies fade away : 

High Candahar, on eaftern ramparts boit, 

Imperial Gazni, feat of monarchs old, 

Cower at the peal; aftonifh’d Cabul yields, 

Lahore recoils through all her floating 4 fields. 

Ah! be the fhadows deepon Karnal’s || meads, 
There, there, the towering pride of Deihi bleeds.”” P. 5. 


» 


In this paflage the local allufions are poetical and proper; 
there are others, however, in which Mr. Grant is fo profule 
of his oriental learning as'to become quite enigmatical. Thus, 
when he alludes to the Mahabbarat, we are overwhelmed with 
a torrent of uncouth names, whiclrno art can render mufical, 
Ip the compafs of about a dozen lines, we have the plains of 
Kirket, the Kooroos and Pandoo's fons, the thell of Bheem, the 
lion-roar of Bhee/bma, the gandeev (bow) in the hand of Arjun, 
the groves of Cafi, and diftant calpas (days.) Soon after, 
deferibing Vyafa, we have the peipal (fig) thade, the fnow- 
white geanar (linen), the pointed cufa (grals), and ‘* Magadh’s 
vales with floating chawla (rice) crowned.”’ Ariftotie fays 
that a temperate ufe of what he calls the yAwrias, or foreign 
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* Tabriz or Tapris, remarkable for the purity of its air.. Its 
same imports that it can never be infe¢ted by any contagious dif. 
order, 


+ The ancient Ca/pie Porte, called by. the Turks, The Gate 
of Irom. 
t The Ruflians fent an embaffy to Nadir. 


§ Lahore is watered by the five branches of the Indus, and 
thence called Panjab, : 

| Karwel, thirty leagues from Delhi. Here was fought the 
decifive battle’ between Nadir and Mabommed the Mogul em- 
perors 
terms, 
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terms, gives dignity, but beyond that it becomes an enigma; 
and certainly there is little pleafure in reading lines, in every 
one of which we muft look to the margin once or twice for 
ai explanation. 3 
The philofophy of Vyafa is well intrdduced, and com. 
pared with that of our countryman Berkeley; but perhaps 
the poet becomes rather too didatic, when he proceeds (in 
age 13) to account for the rife of what has been called the 
ideal pulofophy. The preceding view of the Vedanti fchool 
is able and poetical, but this conclufiow fhould have been 
fhortened. As it flands, it has too much the air of a digref- 
fion, When he proceeds to celebrate the poetry of Calidafa, 
Mr. Grant, warmed wath the fubjeét, rifes to fingular elegance 
and beauty. Not many paflages can any where be tound 
that are equal to the following. 


‘* Ts there who knows how Love’s foft thrillings burn, 
When Hope; half dubious, whifpers fweet return? 
O’er the flufh’d cheek what fo blufhes roll, 

When meeting eyes confefs the mingling fou! ? 

Is there whofe anguifh mourns a hopelefs fire, 

By fighs and tears confum’d of fad defire, 

Tears of the heart, that flow in fecret there, 

And fighs juft waked and fmother’d by defpair? 

For thefe afcends the fympathtetic ftrain, 

True to the joy and faithful to the pain; 

For thefe the fong fhall ftream from age to age, 

Their raptores kindle and their griefs affuage."” P. 17, 


Nothing is more remarkable, throughout this poem, than 
the great diverfity of its features; as it embraces more ftyles 
of poetry than we recolleé to have feen before united within 
the fame'compafs. The following paflage of fublimely moral 
poray is introduced by the mention of Vice, as one caufe | 
or the decline of Literature. Bright and dazzling talents, 
the poet fays, are fometimes united with corrupt morals ; 


But of dur fouls the high-born, loftier part, 

Th’ etherial energies that touch the heart, 

Conceptions ardent, labouring thought intenfe, 

Creative Fancy’s wild magnificence, 

And all the dread fublimities of 

Thefe, Virtue, thefe to-thee alone ; 

oe are celeftial all, nor kindred hold 

ath of fordid or mould : 

Chill yy the breath Pr Sars radiance dies, 

And bri burns when lighted at the ikies; 
ERIT: CRIT. VOL, EXVI. s¥PT. 1805. 
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Like veftal flames, to pureft bofoms given, 
And kindled only by a ray from heaven.’’ P. 19, 


There is fomething lame in two introdu€tory lines pre. 
ceding this paflage, 


For ftill this fovereign principle we find, 
True in the individual as the kind; 


but the reft is of _ beauty. 

In difplaying the profpetts of reviving fcience now open. 
ing on Hindo n, Mr. Grant has adverted with fuccefs to 
the moft celebrated Englifhmen who have lately flourithed in 
the eaft. Sir William Jones. of courfe occupies a large 
fpace, and his literary works are defcribed with the hand of 
a mafter. The conclufion of his charaéter is too excellent to 
be omitted. 


** Oh, could my verfe, in charatters of-day, 

The living. colours of thy mind pourtray, - 

And on the feeptic, midft his impious dreams, 

Flafh all the brightnefs of their mingled beams ! 

Then fhould he know, how talents various, bright, 
With pure Devotion’s holy thoughts unite ; 

And bluth (if yet a bluth furvive) to fee 

What genius, honour, virtue, ought to be. 
Philofopher, yet to no fyftem tied ; 

Patriot, yet friend to al] the world befide ; 

Ardent with temper, and with judgment bold: 

Firm, though not ftern, and though correét, not cold ; 
Profound to reafon, or to charm us gay ; ; 
Learn’d without pride, and not too wife to pray.”” ‘P. 21. 


‘The. eharafers of Mr. William Chambers, and his: ref- 

ed brother, Sir Robert, immediately follow ; the former 

e{s known than he ought to be in this country, for his pro- 

found {kill in oriental languages, and truly amiable difpofi- 

tion; the latter fo well known, that few will fail to fee the 
truth of the following brief eulogy; 


** Oh, crown'd with learning, and refin’d by art, 
The rous mind, the uncorrupted heart! . 
Still Ifis, hallowed ftream! his name reveres, 


And Britifh Themis theds her.awful tears.’’ P. 22. 


The names of Wilkins, Wilford, and many others, are 
then enumerated, and this part of the fubjeét is concluded by 
a truly elegant and ‘pathetic lamentation for the premature 
death of Mr. Lewis Suckieeula fon of the celebrated author 
) 
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of the ‘* Man of Feeling,”’ who died at Calcutta in 1800; 
juft after being honoured with a medal, for his proficiency in 
the ftudies promoted by the new college. . 
But the poet rifes, as he ought, to the noblefi flights in the 
conclufion of his poem, when he contemplates the high ade 
vantages to be expected from the future prevalence of Chrif. 
fianity in the eaft. He dwells with peculiar energy and pros 
iety on the miferable degradation of the prefent Hin 
of the loweft caft, who are taught to believe themfelves to 
be of the fame fpecies as the Jackalls, and to fup fe that 
through eternal tranfmigrations they fhall never rife higher. 
To the Briton, therefore, the poet fays: 


** Be thine the tafk, his drooping eye to cheer, 
And elevate his hopes cons {phere, 

To brighter heavens than proud Sumeeru * owns, 
Though girt with Indra and his burning thrones. 
Then fhall he recognife the beams of day, | 
And fling at once the four-fold chain t away ; 
Through every limb a fudden life fhall ftart, 
And fudden pulfes {pring around his heart ; 

Then all the deaden’d energies fhall rife, 

And vindicate their title to the tkies. 


Be thefe thy trophies, Queen of many Ifles! 
On thefe high Heaven fhall thed indulgent fmiles, 
Firft by thy guardian voice to India led, 
Shall Truth divine her tearlefs victories fpread ; 
Wide and more wide the heaven-born light fhall ftream, 
New realms from thee fhall catch the blifsful theme, 
Unwonted warmth the foften’d favage feel, 
Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel, 
The proftrate Eaft fubmit her jewell’d pride, 
And fwarthy kings adore the Crucified.” P. 26. 


This is a view. of things which muft warm the coldef 
heart, and cannot be contemplated without exultation by an 
chriftian reader. May it, as {peedily as is confiftent wit 
peaceful methods, be realized ! 

The ftyle of this poem is in general rich and ificent ; 
though fometimes perhaps rather encumbered with metaphors. 
The lines that are weak or flat are very few in number, as 
few perhaps as can any where be found in a poem of equal 





© Sxmeern is the mountain on which Indra’s heaven is placed. 
+ In allufion to. the four caftes, 


Se Jength. 
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length. In one inflance only we have obferved a granmn, 
tical inaccuracy *. That the oriental allufions are fometimes 
rather redundant we have already fhown ; but they are alfo 
very frequently introduced with much propriety and effeé, 
We flrongly recommend the whole to the attention of our 
readers. Mr. Grant certainly brought to his work talents 
and qualities, which could not fail to enfure fuccefs. His 
knowledge is extenfive, his tafte elegant, his imagination 
lively, and yet his judgment almoft always cult. His 
language is in general rich and harmonious, and either ftr 
or flowing as the fubjeét requires. In contemplating fuch 
a production, we cannot regard the writer merely a8 the 
author of adefervedly fucceisful prize poem; but asa 
ained to the country ; from whofe talents and efforts fhe may 
fafely anticipate many truly valuable acceflions to her lh. 
terature. 





ArT. IV. Obfervations on the Duty on Property, Profeffions, 
Fc. to render its Affef]ment Fas. avid to improve +t. By 
the Rev. L. Heflop, Archdeacon of Bucks, 8vo. 37 pp. 
ls. 6d. Seeley. Buckingham. 1805, 


N times like thefe, whoevet facilitates, by his prudence 
and experience, the colleétion of public fupplies, isa be- 
nefattor ot high degree to his country. This pt promoted, 
not only by fu x ond for the enattment of wife financial 
laws; bot alfo, by fhowing (with truth) that the laws 
enatted are founded in juftice and policy. Mr. H. has pro- 
perly done this, in the opening of his work ; from which we 
thalf make an extract : 


*€ The obje& of the A&t of the 43d of Geo. ITT. ch, 122. 
is to lay a duty of 1s. in 20s. on all profits-and gains from what- 
ever fource they may arife, or of whatever kind they may be ; 
but fubject to certain exemptions and abatements fpeciffed therein. — 
And this duty is to be paid by the perfon in the receipt of fach 
profits or gains, whether he may enjoy the wholes or only a part: 


> 
we 





* Aftronomy her high career begun. P. 9. a 
Where the context abfolutely demands dcgan. ft might. eafily 
be corrected, 
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afd if they are enjoyed by different perfons, then each to pay the 


duty on the proportion or fhare he enjoys. . 

«© The principle of this act is ju and politic. — Fuft, becaufe the 
duty to be paid is in proportion io the property or profits to be 
protected.—-Politic, becaufe the object of our infatiable enemy is 
not only conqueft and dominion ; but to plunder and feize the pro- 
perty of the whole kingdom to enrich himfelf, and reward his 
numerous legions cotleéted together, and inftigated to the enter. 
prize of invafion by the promife of gratifying their avarice and 
their paflions, whatever they may be. Poditic alfo, becaufe other 
taxes are not proportioned to the property or profits to be pro. 
wetted, or to the abilities and circumftances of the perfons on 
whom they are levied, For inftance ; 

‘© Taxes on confumption prefs heavieft on thofe whofe children 
and families are the moft numerous; and therefore. the leaft able to 
fupport them, if their income fhould be fmall. This is not con- 
fiftent with nataral juftice; nor with national policy, if a nu. 
merous population (as it is generally efteemed), fhould be the 
ftrength and riches of anation; nor with thofe laws, in early ages, 
which granted various privileges and immunities to the parents of 
a numerous progeny, 

** Various articles alfo called /exuries, are in many inftances 
nceffaries, in confequence of bodily infirmities, education, habits, 
and other circumftances in life, or of fome local fituation; and 
therefore the taxes upon them, in fuch inftances, fall under the 
above defcription, 

The dand tax is paid only by the land owner: and no direé& 
tax has been laid on the profits of profefional perfons until a late 
Act of Parliament, though thefe are often extremely large, and 
generally proportionate to their abilities and application: nor 
hpon merchants and traders, though their profits are frequently 
equal to the income of extenfive eftates, in confequence of the 
large capitals vefted in their different enterprizes and fpeculations, 
together with the judgment, prudence, and affiduity with which 
they generally conduct their affairs. The profits however of 
thefe two defcriptions of perfons depend not only on the qualifi- 
cations and circumftances mentioned above ; but are naturally pre. 
carious, not eafily to be afcertained, and different alfo from 
profits which arife from landed property, or money vefted in the 
tands, on mortgage, &c. all af which are fubjeét to little varia. 
tion, require little attention, and no perfonal labour, or mental 
‘Xertions. 

‘© The exemptions and abatements however in this act (though 
they are founded in humanity, the moft laudable motive) a % 
in the prefent fituation of the country, to extend toofar, For as 
every thing which is dear, valuable, and honourable to us, both 
as individuals and a nation can, in thefe times, be prote¢ted and 
oreferved only by extraordinary exertions, which require propor-_ 
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tionate contributions or taxes, all property, (as far as may b: 
practicable) ought to contribute to its own protection; and each 
ies of property in proportion to its refpeétive value ;> for 
this would be the mo effettual means, rs 2 providence, of 
protecting the whole. It would therefore be expedient in Go. 
vernment to improve the revenue, by every equitable and prac. 
ticable means, that it may anfwer, as far as may be pofiible, 
the expenditure of the year. This would greatly encreafe our 
means of national defence ; would prevent the increafe of the na. 
tional debt, at leaft in any confiderable degree ; and would alfo 
teach our enemy (who, for years, has been fupporting his nu. 
merous and rapacious armies upon the plunder of other countries) 
not to hope for the fpoils of this by exhaufting our refources, and 
thereby rendering us unable to fruftrate his infatiable and wicked 
ambition.’’ P. 3. i 
*¢ But as this at comprizes the property, profits, and gains of 
the whole kingdom, from whatever fource they may arit, or of 
whatever kind they may be, no one who has attentively perufed 
it, and knows alfo (as | underftand the cafe to have been) that it 
was bro ight into the lower Houle of Parliament in two Bills, and 
withcut any abatement of the duty; and that thefe bills were 
united and compounded into one, and the abatements alfo intro. 
duced in its quick paflage through that Houfe; no one knowing 
and candidly coniidering thefe things, and viewing the vaf ma. 
chine, though not new in principle, yet in ftructure, will be 
furprifed that its parts (almoft innumerable, complex, and com. 
plicated in their movements) have not been fitly joined and com- 
pacted together, but that fome alterations and improvements are 
wanting.” P. 4. 


To fome fubfequent remarks at pp. 4, 5, 6, we do not en- 
tirely affent; apprehending that the author has laid too. 
much flrefs upon the protection of property, and too little 
upon that of /ife and liberty. 

Concerning the embarrafilment, trouble, and delay, which 
attend certificates, there can be no difpute. Mr. H. next 
fubmits his plan; “ the objects of which are, to facilitate 
the aflefling of properties, and levying the duties thereon ; 
and alfo, to improve the revenue.”’ P. 11. A detailed ac- 
count of this plan would carry us far beyond our limits; we 
mufttheretore be fatisfied with recommending it to the at- 
tention of our readers, and with pointing out fome imaccu- 
racies which we have obferved in it. 

At p. 19, it is ftated, that a manufaéturer, earning by his 
labour 601, a year, pays 15s; and that a mechanic, who 
earns 96]. is charged 41. 16s. N.B. The aé charges only 
6d. per pound on that income, namely, 2]. 8s. ut it 1S 
flated, that in the cafe of an occupier of lands, not fubject 
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t6 tithes, the fimalleft fra€tion -under 961. a year, is fo fa- 
voured by the legiflature, that he enjoys the whole ptoguce, 
without contributing one mite. To prove this, Mr. H. 
deduéts 1-4th and 1-8th, or 3-8ths from 96], which reduces 
ito 601. By the ad, 1-8th is deduéted from the rent of 
tithe-free land ; becaufe it is prefumed, that fuch land is lett 
by fo much higher than land hable to tithes ; thus equalizing 
the condition of both occupiers. The income arifing from 
occupation is fuppofed to be 3-4ths of the whole rent of the 
occupier of land /iadle to tithe, and of the abated rent of the 
occupier of land exempt from tithe: Thus, abate 1-8th from 


- 96]. there will remain’84l.; 3-4ths of which is 631. And 


therefore Mr. H. errs, when he deduéts 3-Sths and makes 


it 601. 


A confiderable part of this tra€t relates to the tax on 
berfes, which Mr. H. confiders as a very troubléfome bur- 
then on the occupiers of land; and from which he pro- 
pofes that they fhall be relieved, on condition of their being 
taxed for an income equal in value to their occupation, in- 
flead of 3-4ths of it. For example: If aman rents 120l. a 
year, to pay fo many nine-pences (or, 41. 10s.), inftead of 
ninety gat ie (or, 2]. 5s.). Land-holders (we apprehend) 
will not fubfcribe to Mr. H.’s opinion. 
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Art. V. Rhymes on Art; or, The Remonftranee of a Painter? 
in Two Parts. With Notes, and a Preface, including Stric- 
tures on the State B i the Arts, Criticifm, Patronage, and. 
Public Tafte. By Martin Shee, R.A. 8v0. O06 pp. 5% 
Ebers. 1805. 


W ITH fentiments perfeétly co ial to thofe of the au- 

thor, and with the mo ial admiration of the ta- 
lents he has difplayed in the expreffion of them, we have 
read this performance of an artift, whofe merit, in his own 
line, we have often feen with fatisfaftion. To: convey 
itrongly the impreffion of his fentiments, and a juft view of 
his sbifaies, within a moderate compafs, is our very earneft 
wilh in the prefent article. But we are aware that it will 
not be eafy. His views are fo important, and his illuftra- 
tion of them, both in poetry and profe, fo various and fo 
ingenious, that whatever number of paflages we can bring 
ferward as f{pecimens, we muft infallibly leave fiijl more 
wynoticed, at leat of equal “eq and merit, Of 
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OF his title we muft fay that,is by, far too modeh, 
** Rhymes on Art” convey no: better idea thanythat of , 
few defukory thoughts thrawn into rambling meafure: in. 
ftead of this we find the opening of a didaétic: poem on 
Painting, the general objefts of which are well expretfed in 
thefe introduétory lines : 7 dys 


¢¢ What various aids the ftudent's courfe requires, 
Whom Art allures, and love of fame infpires ; 

But chief, what toils demand‘his earlier hours, 
Prepare his triumphs, and unfold his powers, 

The Mufe attempts—with beating bofom fprings, 
And dares adwent’rous on didactic wings.’” -P. 1. 


It is true that, in purfuing this plan, the author: hag in, 
dylged bimfelf with Tabounded liberty of digreffion ; and 
that the two parts here publifhed are very principally oc, 
cupied with reflections on the prefent obitacles which the 
art encounters, in this country’, and the probable means foy 
removing them, 
Mr. Shee writes throughout, and it forms no finall 

of the charm of his book, like a man fully imprefled with 
the dignity of his art, and the juft'ce of his conte Even in 
his preface, though he is by no means arrogant, as to his 
own pewers, and thinks it very poflible that he may fail to 
fatisfy the critical reader, he difdaing all the cyftomary pleas 
and pretences of young authors, and puts himfelt,; at once, 
fairly upon his trial. Even in this part, his genius already 
fhows, atfelf, and his illuftrations of the topic, are. at once 
original and juft, | 


«* An author,’’ he fays, * fhould difdain to fight under falfe 
colours, ar owe his fecurity to any thing but his ftrength ; his 
object is not to efeape with impunity, but to acqeit himfelf with 
eredit ; and it can neither provoke his fate, nor prejudice his re; 
ception, .to avow honeftly, that he has more ambition than prv- 
dence ; that he pants for diftinGtion; and purfues it at the hazard 
of difgrace. | , 

“« His valour, syrely, is not much to be, refpetted who-criesout © 
* Quarter !’’ on coming into the field.’’ . P. vii, 


In this preface, though, as the author fays, it is extended 
beyond his original purpofe, ‘* the fubje& {pringing from his 
heart, and pouring unpremeditatedly trom his pen,’ there is 
much that is very ably remarked, and exprefled with pecu- 
liar energy. He is pleading tor the encouragement of the 
arts, as a matter of importance to a flate, and the fhort 
fpeeimens which we fhall produce of his pleadings will in. 
fallibly 
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fallib’y fuggeft a high opinion of the advocate. Firft for the 
jmporiance of the arts. 7 


«« Whatever may be the ot peciperity- of a ftate, what. 
ever the accumulations of oe wealth, of the fplendour of her 
triumphs, ro her intelleétual attainments muft fhe look for rational 
eftimation ; on her arts muit the depend’ | oe 


** For living dignity and deathlefa fame.t 


They are the vital principle—the breathing foul of empire, which 
afisy its cumbrous Paddy has deca ad — ater it has “« thaken of 
Fhe mortal coil’* of greatnefs, fliryives in fpiritual vigour through. 


put the long fururity of time.** P, xii, 


The following, on the fate of our native arts, is very 
lively. | 


‘‘ Our arts, indeed, have experienced the fate which was de. 
nounced againgt our liberties—they have been irivaded from every 
port upon the coptinent,—-overrun by a possé of picture-dealers ; 
and yet we have feen no defence bills patied for theit protection . 
—no patriotic fuuds appropriated to their ufe—no voluntary offers 
of fervice tendered throughout the diftri€ts of Tafte : dangerous 
principles have {pread in their very camp of defence, and all 
the corps of criticifm are disaffected: our connoiffeurs ‘are be. 
come ¢cetamerans to blow up our own pretenfions : and even the 
{mall craft of critics are proud to thew the cc/ours of the enemy,’ 
and cruife againft us on our own coaits.’’ P. xvi. 


Something very like, not only the ftyle, but the ftrong 
fenfe of Burke appears in this pafiage, refpeéting public h. 
berality to the arts. | aa ta 


‘« Surely, in concepns of shis kind, there can be no room for 
she confideratians of petty economy—for the demurrings of efti- 
mate and calculation :—there is an which enriches and 
adorns a ftate—and an economy which ampoverifhes and degrades 
it. The one is the enlightened policy. of the merchant connected 
with the commerce of the werld; who, calculating on the broad 
fcale of profit and lofs, hends remote advantages, com. 
bines complicated operations, and. pours out his funds with appa. 
rent profufion, through a thoufand outlets of liazardous adventure, 
—fecure in the general refult of his principles, and calmly 
the progrefs of his interefts t h all. their circuitous cha 
of retarn; the other is the fhort-fighted folicitude of the 
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pobeetiene of expence. to overcome the s of t, till he 
neither S iotoalien to {peculate nor fpirit to bso . 
“ Ic is the policy of a great nation to be liberal and magni. 
ficent ; to be free of her rewards, fplendid in her eftablifhments, 
and in her public works. ‘Thefe are not the expences 
that fap and mine the ions of public profperity ; that break 
in pray or lay wafte the income of a ftate: they may — 
be faid to arife in her moft enlightened views of general ad. 
vantage ; to be among her beft and moft profitable fpeculations : 
t R penaey large returns of refpect and confideration from our 
nei and competit patriotic exultation 
ourfelves ; they. make men proud of their country, and from 
priding in it—prompt in its defence: they play upon all the 
chords of generous focilies-—clevend us above the animal and 


the machine, and make us triumph in the powers and attributes 
of man. ‘ 


‘€ The examples of her tafte and genius,—the monuments of 
her power and glory—all the memorials of her magnificence, 
are, toa great ftatey what his drefs and equipage are to a great 
man,——neceflary to his rank, and becoming his dignity ; but 
amongft the more trifling charges of his eftablifhment.”" P. xxiii. 


All this is written;with an eloquence. which at once de. 
lights and convinces; at is Genius pleading for Truth. The 
notes to the poem carry on the argument which is fo ably 
opened im the preface; and the whole publication, except« 
ing only a few didaétic lines, is dedicated to thefe objeéts : 
1. To complai# that native arts and artifts are unfairly 
treated in this country ; owing to the exclufive prejudice in 
favour of ancient works. 2%. To plead for the encourage. 
ment. of them, fhowing at the fame time how eafily it might 
be effegted ; and 3dly. To ftate that they really deferve that 
encouragement, proving it from the great advances they 
have made under the moft cruel difadvantages. The caufes 
which have operated againit the encouragement of our own 
{chool of painting are indeed obvious, but they have never 
been fo well illuftrated as by Mr. Shee. In the‘firft place, 
the old mafters are in poffetion of acknow] fame, and 
it i# much eafier to acquire a few names, and repeat a few 
expreflions of common-place praife, than to learn to dif- 
criminate and judge. In the fecond, though real judgment 
in painting is of Met difficult attainment, yet every one 
choofes to fancy himfelf a judge of what is prefented to the 
eye, and having no other means of maintaining that notion, 
with refpe& to modern works, affeéts to defpife them all, 
as not worthy of his confideration. Both thefe caufes. are 
well illuftrated in different notes, and pallages. We will 
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site one, in which the fuperior advantages cf the old painters, 
in the former particular, are alfo explained. 


« The difad vantages which attend the modern artift are in. 
deed fufficiently obvious: he is ‘expofed to a contraft of the 
moft invidious kind; he is a pigmy who offers himfelf to be 
meafured with thofe whofe real grandeur is magnified through 
the mift of antiquity ; whom the tradition of tafte has eftablithed 
as giants. ; 
ft He finds the affections of the connoiffeur already preoccupied, 
who confiders the new claimant on his kindnefs, as »ing the 

e of his judgment ; as one whofe pretenfions are to be exa- 
mined with rigour, if not led with difdain. eee 

‘In the happier days of art, a very different feeling. pre, 
vailed towards the artift and his works ; a feeling which re- 
faulted from the fympathy and correfpondence then exifting be- 
tween the refinement of tafte and the powers of performance: a 
feeling which operated at once as an incentive, and a reward ; 
which called forth all the vigour of genius, and was the caule, 
rather than the confequence, of that excellence to which it at- 
tained. A faftidious age is a froft to the flowers of fancy ; 
they droop and wither in the cold air of criticiim. When the 
fenfe of natural fweets is fuperfeded by the falfe relith of affecta. 
tion, and the man of tafte de tes to an epicure, the terrors 
of criticifm difturb the ent of genius: the artift becomes 
more folicitous to avoid defeéts than to create beauties, and 
prefents himfelf at the public tribunal with the apprehenfions. of 
ra culprit for trial, rather than the hopes of a candidate for appros 

tion. 

“‘ The offspring of Tafte are delicate children, that never 
thrive when they are treated roughly : they require to be attended 
with care, and carefled with kinduefs. ‘The man of genius, like 
the humourift, rarely exhibits his powers with effect, but when 
he thinks they will be well received. 

‘* The connofcenti of ** Leo’s golden days’’ had (comparatively 
fpeaking) but little means of difplaying their tafte, except in the 

bility with which they regarded the talents of their time, and 

the liberality with which they rewarded them. The virtuofo, 
indeed, might have employed his leifare and his wealth in the 
—- of manufcripts — antiques, nie coins; but 
with refpect to painting, connoifleur o xtegnth century 
neither ‘offeffed, nor afietted to poflefs a degree So uidke be 
fuperior to the merits of his contemporaries, or which might be 
thought *o warrant him in the indulgence of critical difdaim, or 
fupercilious indifference. There were then but few tenants in 
pone on the eftate of Tafte; few old waiters to gratify the 
plenetic admiration of the « Jaudatores tempers ais few old 
pictures to draw on tiry: for reputation, no picture-dealers 
to negotiate the bills. The temple, the palace, and the cabinet, 
were 
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were to’ be adorned by the labours of the living artift ; he put forth 
his powers unchecked by defpondeney, unchilled by negleA, x 
feeure, if he failed, of pardon and refpett, as of glory and. grati. 
tude if he fucceeded.’” FP, 35. 


The following paffage very juflly illuftrates the prevalent 
caule of prelumptuous critici{m in painting, 


“« Though painting is evidently a fubjeC lefs within the 
of the unpractifed amateur than perhaps any other obje& of criti. 
cif, yet there is no topic upon which the ignorant are lefs re. 
ferved, or the fuperficial more confident. 

© The objects of art are fuppofed to be familiar to every eye; 
the forms of animals, the effects of light atid fhade, the varieties 
of colour, the chara¢teriftics of paffion, offer themfelves on every 
fide to our Ceres pot ; and no man willingly admits that he 
is unimprefied by his experience, or that he has caft his eyes 
around hinr through life, and yet obferved nothing. We find 
alfo, that what is fi ed to be received from nature, is more 
a fubje&t of vanity than that which we beftow upon ourfelves ; 
we may perhaps be content to be thought deficient in thofe things 
which depend. upon our own exertions, but do not like to be 
ranked amongft Nature’s negleéted children, or to be fuppofed 
ungraced with thofe qualities by which the ufually diftinguifhes 
her favourites. Thus, he whofe vanity never affects the praife of 
learning, does not fo'eafily refign his pretenfions to taite ; he may 
admit that he has little wealth of his own acquiring, but he puts 
in his claim to that which he confiders his inheritance. Hence it 
is, that .all defcriptions of people would be thought critics iw 
painting, and that the profeffor encounters in all focieties. with 
thofe who unceremonioully contend with him in his proper pro- 
vinee, and feem as little difpofed to refpeét his judgment as to en- 
courage his fkill. Differt, indeed, may be hazarded with impunity 
where an ipfe dixit decides ; and there is no great fear of convittion 
before a tribunal, the competence of which it feems the privilege 
and boaft of criticifm to queftion. 

“To ftudy an art fyftematically, to trace it by long and labo- 
rious efforts from its rudiments to'its refinements, has been gene- 
rally confidered the moft effectual means of acquiring not only 
till, but judgment ; indeed, a plain underftanding would fup- 

that tle former, included the latter; and that the fame 
procefs which improved the onz, muft neceflarily refine the other. 
In the purfuits of tafte, however, this opinion has been’often 
doubted ; and with refpeét to painting in particular, it is now un- 
refervediy denied. Lookers-on, we are gravely told, know more 
of the game than thofe who play it; and, ftrange to fay! the beft 
judges of art are not to be found amongift thofe who devote to it 
their lives, but thofe who beftow upon it tir leifure ! not amongtt. 
thofe who purfue it as an occupation, but thofe who {port with tt 
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as an amufertent ! What the dull artift cannot hope to obtain by 
years of affiduous — divided between the ftudy of art and 
the contemplation of nature, the enlightened critic reccives by in- 
fpiration, acquires without an ¢ffort~—By lounging a few idle 
mornings in an auction-room—poaching in Pliny aiid Paufanias, 
for nish fcraps, that he may Yee 

‘¢ With leatning lard the leannefs of his fenfe ,°’ 


or by a pop vifit to the Louvre and the Vatican, 
The moment 
‘* Some dernon whifpers—Strephon; have a taftey’. 


all the myfteries of art are unfolded to his view ; he falls in love 
at fir fight with—-the old matters: 


*¢ Infanit veteres tabulas Damafippus emendo,’’ 


He affames without farther ceremony the charaéter of a connaiflcur, 
and expreffes upon all oceafions 4 laudable contempt for the igno- 
ance of the pfofeffion.””  P. 68, ome) 


We muft not, however, in the accompaniments, lofe 
fight of the poe, which difplays a degree of talent by no 
means common. Painting and ry are’ fo nearly aiied, 
that the fame talents which make a great and inventive 
painter, would ufually conflitute a poet alfo, were not the 
practical application to the former a:t almoft incompatible 
with any other fiudy. When we find, therefore, am artift 
diftinguifhing himfelf as an author, we do not fo much won- 
der at the abilities thus manifefted, as at the activity of the 
mind which can fuccefsfully apply itlelf to the culure otf 
two difficult arts at once. Me. Shee nas clearly fhowa in 
this publication, that he has not only fele the infpiration, 
but cultivated the pra@tice and furmounted the chief diffi- 
culties of poetry. His verfes might admit forretimes of 
more polifh, bar they have fo much vigour that they do not 
require it. He begins his didaftic poem by repelling the 
foolith infinuation of fome ogg, hg ge that our cli- 
mate is unfavourable to genius. is he does m fome very 
animated lines. 


© Infult! to think the land where Shakfpeare 
The heav'n be breath’d—where Milos hog?’ 
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Loos'’d by her Newton’s-hand, firft thot on high, 

And perch’d amid the manfions of the fky ; 

infule! to think, where valour, virtue fway ! 

Where beauty fheds around her brighteft ray ! 
Where Reafon boafts how Lock Bacon fhone ? 
And triumphs on her philofophic throne : 

Infult ! to think this garden of the globe, 

This fpangle thining rr a on Nature’s robe ! 

From finer joys in cold feclufion plac'd, 

A kindnefs* clime beyond the beam of tafte!’? P. 4. 


He then proceeds to inftance in painting, and pays 
jut and dunes tributes to the sf ot Sostimer. Wik 
fon, Hogarth, Gainfbrough, and Reynolds: ftating very. 
juftly the negle& of Wilfon, and in fome refpe& of Ho- 
garth, during their lives, as invincible proofs of the force 
with which ignorant prejudice operates againft living merit. 
He alfo adverts to the faét, difgraceful certainly to public 
tafle and gratitude, that Reynolds remains to this hour with- 
out a monument. 


«© But lo! where Reynolds lies, without a ftone 
‘Fo mark ge! int % make his relics known; _ 
No of death the pious eye engage, 

No sam teftify a giatefat age ; sea 

No fculptur’d lays of love memorial flow, 

To indicate the hallow’d duft below : 

But he, whofe genius rais’d his country’s name, 
Refin’d her tafte, and led her arts to fame ; 

Whofe powers unrivall’d Envy’s felf difarm’d, 
Whofe pen inftru€ted, and whofe pencil charm’d ; 
He, fummon’d hence, fubmits to natufe’s doom, 
And fleeps unhonour’d in a namelefs tomb.”” _P. 18. 


After this introdu&tion he becomes properly. didaétic ; 
and advifes the young ftudent of painting to confider well 


before he determines to make it his profeflion. The hazard 
is firit ftated. 


‘ © Of all th’ advent’rous fpirits who difdain 
To plod in dull content, life’s level plain, 
The painter only, with the poet dares 
An‘ equal flight, and combats equal cares ; 

Alike aloft, their arduous progrefs lies, 
O’er fhorelefs feas, amid unfhelter’d ties; 





® This word is feveral times. ued by Mr. Shee for xukind ; 
but we fear it is unauthorized. It is, however, fuch a word as 
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Where, dread expanfe ! fierce-driving tempelts ifblow, 
And only genius fhuns the gulf bélow: ? 

Where fools half fluttering and half floating ftill, 

Who flounder on againft Apollo’s will, 


Become the general jeft, the vulgar game, ° 
And fink at lat beneath a weight of thine: 


<* Who boldly then the common track depart 
Toil after fame, and take the paths.of art ;_. 
Ye finer fouls! in Fancy’s eye who fee 
What’er young hopes, and ine hearts decree ; 
While yet unfpell’d, unplighted you remain, — 
Paufe, ere you join the art-enamour’d train ; 
Confult your powers, the fancied p prove, 
Nor tranfient liking take, for lafting love ; 
The nymph once wedded, you repent too late, 
To change your fortune or to check your fate ; 
When time fhall tinge her beauties in your fight, 
And all feem labour which was once delight ; 
From hope’s fond dreams unwillingly awake, 
When flow conviction whif our miftake ; 
Then, thall you with fome RG vent’rous aim 
Had fix’d you fafe below the cares of fame ; 
To fome obfcure mechanic toil had fway’d, 
Or left you humbly diligent in trade ; 
While foil’d ambition weeps his wafted prime, 
And difappointment drags the load of time." P. 27. 


The piéture of a true painter is then drawn with great 


vigour and truth, 


“* To gain th’ immortal wreath of art requires, 
Whate’er of worth, or Mufe, or Grace infpires ; 
Whatever man, of heav’n, or earth, obtains, 
Through mental toil or mere mechanic pains ; 

A conftant heart, by Nature’s charms imprefs’d, 

An ardour, ever burning in the breaft ; 

A zeal for truth, a pow’r of thought intenfe ; 

A fancy, flowering on the ftems of fenfe ; 

A mem’ ry, as the grave retentive, vatt ; 

That holds to rife again, th” imprifon’d paft ; 

A feeling, ftrong, inftinétive, active, chafte; ~~ 

The thrilling eletricity of tafte ; ot Ae 

That marks the mufe on Mare ane Fae Pre 

The feal of nature, on the a€ts‘o 4 : by 

An eye, to bards alone and painters. given, | 

A frenzied orb, refleéting earth and heaven ; 

Commanding all creation ata‘plance, == 

And ranging Poffibility’s expanfe; = peetege 
ging ty A hand, 
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A hand, with more than magic fkillendow'd, - 

To trace Invention’s vifions as they crowd ; 

Embody thoughts beyond the poet’s kill, 

And pour the eloquence of art at will ; 

"Bove all, a danaiich foul to perfevere, 

Though mountains rife, though Alps on Alps appear j 
Though Poverty _prefent her meagre form, 

Though patrons fail, and Fortune frown-a ftorm: 


«*O! rare affemblage! rich amount of mind! 
Collective light of intelleé refin’d ! 
Scarce once an age from Nature’s riiggard hands 
Beftow’d on'man, yet fuch the Mife demands ; 
Such, where’er found, let grateful ftates hold dear, 
Reward them wifdom, wealth and rank revere.’’ P. 28. 


The poet afterwards points briefly at the obftacles railed 
by envy and prejudice, and conchudes the firft part with a 
view of the beft times of Italy, and an earneft hope for the 
future pre-eminence of Britain in the fame arts. He pro- 
tefts, however, very nobly, againft purchafing art at the price 
of freedom, as in the cafe of Florence. 

In the fecond part, the poet appears more in the charaétet 
of a fatirift than of a didaflic writer, and he is a fatirift of 
great vigeur. He lafhes not only the pretended critics in 
painting, but the a pe {pirit, fo far as it is hoftile to 
works of genins; and ftill more the fafhionable rage for a 
{mattering in various {ciences, ulelefs to tholé who fo im- 
perfectly acquire them. The modern metaphyfical philo- 
fopher has not often been better attacked. 


** Ungrac’d, ungracious, dull, demure, and vain, 
A cav’ling, cold, pert, difputatious train ; 
The nation’s obloquy, the time’s offence, 
Infeft philofophy, and torture fenfe ; 
Pervert all truth, profcribe each finer art, 
Fire the weak head, and freeze the feeling heart ; 
Adrift in Paflion’s tempeft turn the mind, 
And cut the moral cables of mankind. 
In patchwork of exploded follies wrought, 
Clofe quilted in good houfewifery of thought, 
Their heads with ftraws from Rouffeau’s ftubble crown’d; 
Our metaphyfic madmen rave around : 
With kings and priefts, they wage eternal war, 
And laws, as life’s trait waiftcoats they abhor, 
As crafty tired clieck the ye career, 
And put in{pir’d philofophers r; 
To ous the energies of foul and fenfe, 
And itute enjoyrkent an offence. 

“What 
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%¢ What food-for ridicule 1: what roonr for wrath ! 
When ftudy works up folly to a froth ! 
When dullnefs bubbling o’er ambition’s: fire, 
In cloud, and fmoke, and vapour will afpire ; 
Through each foul funnel of the prefs will rife, 
And fil with fog the intellectual kies 1” P. 50, 


In this paffage alfo, 


** Profeffors there in pride of power elate, 

Vould try experiments on every ftate, 
Re-organize the globe on Rex/or’s plan, 
New-temper Nature, and new-model man, 

No more her ancient feecled fyftem priz’d, 

Lo! Europe like a compound analyz’d ! 

Her laws, modes, morals, melted down, to try 
What forms the fighting elements fupply ; 

What fhapes of focial order rife refin'd, 

From Speculation’s crucible combin’d ; ) 

While cool ftate chymifts watch the boiling brim, 
And life’s low dregs upon the furface {wim. 

What! though ’midft Paffion’s fiery tumults tofs’d, 
A generation’s in the procefs loft, 

Regardlefs of his raw material, man, 

The calm philofopher purfues his plan ; ‘ 
Looks on the rain of a race with {corn, —. 

And work's the weal of ages yet unborn.’’ P. 60. 


He is Rill more animated when he attacks, with equal juf, 


tice, the pretended critics, ‘whofe ignorant affettation cone 
demns, in the grofs, all modern art. 





“« Painting dejefted views a vulgar band, 
From every haunt of dallnefs in the land, 
In heathen homage to her {hrine repair, 
And immolate all living merit there ; 
From each cold clime of pride that glimmering lies, 
Brain-baund and bleak, ‘neath Affettation’s skies, 
In critic crowds new Vandal nations come, 
And worfe than Goths—again disfigure Rome ; 
With rebel zeal each graphic tealm invade, 
And cruth their country’s arts by foreign aid. 
Dolts from theeranks of ufefal fervice chas'd, 
Pafs mutter in the lumber troop of Tatte ; 
Soon learn to load with critic fhot, and play 
Their pop-guns on the genius of the day. 

‘© No awkward heir that o’er Capania’s plain, 
Has feamper’d like a monkey im his chain ; 
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Shee’s Rhymes on Art; 


No ambuth’d afs that, hid in learning’s maze, 

Kicks at defert, and crops wit’s budding bays ¢ 
. No baby grown that ftill his coral keeps, 

And fucks the thumb of Science till he fleeps ; 

No mawkith fon of fentiment who ftrains 

Soft fonnet drops from barley-water brains ; 

No pointer of a paragraph, no peer, 

That hangs a picture-pander at his ear 3 

No fmatterer of the ciceroni crew, 

No pauper of the parifh of Virtd ; 

But ftarts an Ariftarchus on the town, 

To hunt full cry dejeéted Merit down ; 

With fapient fhrug affumes the critic’s part, 

And loud deplores the fad decline of art.’ P. 40. 


The importation of original pi&tures he contends, with 
truth, is not fufficient, without the encouragement of modern 


genius. 


“¢ Say, what avails it, from Italia’s plains, 
Her ranfack’d palaces, and plunder’d fanes, 
That fraud or folly draw delufive ftores, 

And empty Europe’s refufe on our fhores ? 

That pedigree’d on proud patrician walls, 

In cloifter’d cabinets, and coftly halls, 

‘The time-touch’d wonders of meridian tafte, 
In clofe-kept folitudes of ftate are plac’d ? 

If cold, me kindle/s to our country’s arts, 

We fhut our eyes, our houfes, and our hearts ; 
With foreign blooms long faded fill our bowers, 
Yet find no fragrance in our native flowers ; 

If that high impulfe, which the bounding foul 
Of genius urges to its utmoft goal, 

The great refufe, nor grant one favouring fmile, 


To gild the hope, or glad the heart of toil.’’ P. 79, 


After the well merited fatire againft thofe who reprefe 
our native arts, Mr. S. introduces a very pleafing pane- 
gyric upon the few who have lately encouraged them; 
among whom the late Duke of Bridgewater receives a 
juft encomium; both for his patriotic improvements, and 
for 1, love of painting which he indulged at a later period 
of life. 


«© When love of painting (late a paffion) came, 
With kindling zeal he caught the novel flame, 
To joys unfelt before with rapture fprung, 
Forgot his age and found he {till was young. 
Though late he fell, had fate deferr’d the blew, 
And left him yet a few fhort years below ; - 
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His country’s genius fure, had found a friend, 

Pleas’d to reward, and pow’rful to defend. 

The fons of Tatte had fhed the grateful tear, 
And‘Painting wept the patron, in the peer.’’ P, 2. 


As a proof of this, it 1s rightly mentioned in a note, that 


« Though poffeffed of the fineft examples of the old matters, 
he was not one of thofe affected admirers of art, who regard the 
productions of their own time with indifference or contempt; nor 
did he conceive it an impeachment of his tafte, to place as an or- 
nament in his collection, a work of ability from the pencil of a 
living artift (Mr. Turner), though felected at a price, which even 
the merit of Wilfon could never extort from the parfimonious pa- 
tronage of his day.’’ P. gi. 


As the author has given the pi€ture of a genius for paint. 
ing, fo alfo he introduces that of a true critic in the art. 


‘« Give me the critic bred in Nature’s {chool, 
Who neither talks by rote, nor thinks by rule ; 
Who feeling’s honeft dictates ftill obeys, 

And dares, without a precedent, to praife ; 

Whofe hardy tafte the bigot crowd difclaims, 

That chorus catalogues, and worfhip names ; 

Unbiafs’d ftill to merit fondly turns, 

Regardlefs where the flame of genius burns, 

Whether through Time’s Jong gloom tranfmitted bright, 
Or pour’d a later luftre on the fight ; 

From Rome’s proud dome it dart a beam divine, 

Or burft {pontaneous from a Cornifh mine.” P, 93. 


We havedwelt on this poem with fingular pleafure, not only 
for its merit, but for the fake of the fubjeét, which is, in our 
opinion, truly important. We are {till obliged, as we forefaw, 
to omit ‘feveral paflages which well deferve citation, Among 
which we muft particularly mention the view of nature as 
furveyed by the poet, which extends from page 98 to the end 
ofthe poem. The note onthe Royai Academy (p. 43.) is of 
great importance; as are alfo the author’s obfervations on the 
propriety of having a public gallery of painting, to which ftu- 
dents could have unlimited admiffion; and on the opportunity 
unfortunately negleéted by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, of forming, 
by bequeft from his own coliecttion, a nucleus or beginning 
for fuch an inftitution at the Royal Academy. (p.65.) On 
thefe, and other matters, the necefluy of concluding the Re 
fent article forbids us to expatiate, or to give Citations. e 
rejoice to find, that whether from the impulfe given by this 
work, or from the {pontaneous refleétions of individuals, 
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the foundation of a fociety for the general encouragement of 
the arts is now laid, by a fet of patriotic noblemen and gen. . 
tlemen. May it be as judicioufly conduéted as it is nobly 
conceived, and be inftrumental in raifing Britain to that pre- 
eminence in arts, which fhe has long enjoyed in legiflatuion, 
commerce, arms, and f{ciences. 





Art. VI. A Differtation on the Influence of Gravitation, 
confidered as a Mechanic Power ; explaining the Reafon why 
the yr Power of the fame Quantity of Matter, in de- 
Jeending the fame Height, 1s twice as great tn its uniform 
Defcent, as in its accelerated Fall > and why twice the Quan. 
tity of Refiftance ts required ta bring a Pendulum to ref, when 
gradually applied to it, as when applied at once, in its lowef 
Point, Se. Fe. By Alexander Cumming, F.R.S. Edin. 
fic, Quarto. pp. 83. Price 5s. G. and W. Nicol; 
Cadell and Davies ; and J. Cumming. 


eNHE laws relative to the defcent of heavy bodies urged 
by the force of gravity, have been fuccefstully difco- 
vered, examined, explained, and apphed, by Galileo, 
Huygens, Newton, and various other able philofophers ; nor 
have any pains been {pared, by which the limits of their 
extenfive influence in proje€tiles, hydraulics, clock making, 
er mechanics in general, might be afcertained with the ut- 
moit precifion ; whence their application in pra€tice might 
be rendered ealy, clear, and determinate. To thofe laudable 
exertions we may annex the prefent differtation of Mr. 
Cumming, in which, though much ingenuity is difplayed, 
yet the principal part of the new theory is involved in a fort 
of mill, which, it might be wifhed, Mr. C. would endea- 
vour to difpel. | 
The proportions of the times, fpaces, velocities, and 
momentums, of bodies falling freely in confequence of 
the gravitating force, have been long known and confirmed 
by conftant experience ; but it has been a matter of much 
doubt and controverfy to determine what proportion the 
effettive power of bodies, aéting by the aalinasion of gra 
vitation, bears to their perpendicular defcent, under the 
different circumftances of defcending with an uniform 
motion, and of falling the fame height with an accelerated 
velocity. The prevalent opinion has been, that in al! cafeq 
the efictlive impreflions of gravity are the fame; viz. Psa 
ey 
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they are as the perpendicular height and the quantity of 
matter; and totelly independent of the time in which the 
defcent is performed. But Mr. C. thows, that cateris paribus 
the effeftive power of a defcending body in producing me- 
chanical motion, is increafed by prolonging the time of its 
defcent ; which is analogous to the property of the mechae 
nical powers. Thus if a heavy body be let fall at once froma 
given height, its momentum at the end of that fall will be, 
for inflance, M ; it being equal tothe produét of the quantity 
of matter multiplied by its laft acquired velocity. And that 
velocity is (according to the well known laws of defcending 
bodies) exattly double of the velocity which the defcendin 
body had acquired when it had defcended only a quarter ot 
the given height, at which period the momentum was § M, 
Ic is alfo well known, that the time ef falling through the 
whole height is the half of that requifite for defcending 
along a quarter only of that height. 

Now let that height be divided into four equal parts, and 
let the fame heavy body, after having defcended through the 
firft quarter, {pend all its momentum; fo as to begin anew 
to defcend through the fecond quarter, and fo on through 
the four parts of the given height. 

It is evident, that in this han cafe, the body muft have 
employed twice as much time in performing the four diftiné& 
falls, as it did in falling the whole height at once. It is 
alfo evident that the fum of the four momentums is } M 
multiplied by 4: viz. 2M. Thus it appears, that when 
the heavy body falls at once along the whole height it em- 
ploys a certaintime T, and acquires a momentum M ; but 
when the given height is divided into four parts, the body, 
in falling focechiively along thofe difliné&t parts, employs 
twice the time T; andthe fuméf the momentums is 2 M; 
which fhows that by prolonging the time, the momentum has 
been increafed. 

Now, from this inftance Mr. C. deduces fome general 
propolitions, which, if we rightly underitand his meaning, are 
not conclufive. He fays, that when a body falls at once 
through a given height, its momentum is as half the height ; 
but that when the height is divided into a number of equal 
parts, and the body falls fucceflively and diftinétly through 
thofe parts, the fum of the momentums is as the whole 
height. This indeed is true in the abovementioned in- 
ftance, where the height has been divided into four equal 
parts; but if the height be divided into a greater number of 
parts, the fum of the momentums will thereby be increafed, 
and of courfe the ratio cannot be the fame, which ought to 
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* 


be the cafe if the fum of the momentums were conftantly as 
the whole height. 

In page 11, Mr. C. fays, * It has already been fhewn, 
that when bodies fall with an accelerated motion, the ve. 
locity at the end of their fall, is only as half the height, 
But when the defcent is retarded by any external refif. 
tance, fo as to prevent an acceleration of motion, the im. 
preflions of gravity, and the effeftive power of the defcent, 
will become asthe whole heicht. But after the time of the 
defeent is prolonged to twice the time in which the body 
would tall the fame he: rht ; no further increafe of effeAive 
adhe can be gained, by diminilhing the velocity, or pro. 
onging the time; the folicitations of gravity after this, be. 
come non-eficétive.”’ 

In a note to this: paragraph he fays, ‘*Gravity afs 
inceflantly ; but a weight becomes no heavier by remainin 
longer in the fcale: the impulfe of gravity mutt be unl 
with a certain degree of alacrity, otherwife it becomes non. 
eflective ! !"’ 

We cannot underfland why the /elicitations of gravity 
fhould become non-effective atter the abovementioned limit, 
It Mr. C. means, that when the given height is divided into 
a number of parts, fo that the fum of the times, whicha 
body mutt employ in falling feparately through all thofe 
parts, is greater than twice the trme which a body would 
employ in falling the whole height at once; then the fum 
of the momentums will no longer be increafed ; we may 
confidently deny the propofition, and the following calcu- 
lation will, we truft, corroborate our affertion. 

It has been fhown above, that when a given height is 
divided into four parts, a heavy body in falling diftinétly 
— thofe four parts, will employ twice as much time, and 
the fum of the four momentums will be twice as great, as 
when the body falls the whole height at once. Therefore 
according to Mr. C. by a farther prolongation of the time, 
the fum of the momentums ought not to receive any farther 
increafe. 

Let the given height be 64 feet; then a body, for in- 
ftance of one pound weight, will fall through it in two feconds. 
At the end of the fall, its velocity will be fuch as would 
carry it on uniformly at the rate of 64 feet per fecond; 
therefore its momentum 1s 64 pounds. 

When the given height is divided into four equal parts of 
16 feet each, the body will employ one fecond to perform 
each of thofe falls, and will thereby acquire a anaes 
321d. j 
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$4lb,; therefore the fum of the times employed in the four 
falls is #”, and the fum of the momentums is 128Ib. 

Let the fame height be divided into fixteen equal parts of 
four feet each. Then the fame body will employ half a 
fecond in falling through each of thofe {paces diftinétly, and 
at the end of each its momentum will be 16lb. Therefore 
the fum of the times is 8”, and the fum of the momentums 
is 256)b. 

_ Thus the fame height may be divided into a greater num. 
ber of paris, &c. and the fum of the momentums, as well 
as the fum of the times, will be found to increafe continually. 

The greateft part of Mr. Cumming’s diflertation confilts 
of the application of the abovementioned theory to the doce 
trine of pendulums, and to various other parts of mecha- 
nics ; but asthe whole depends upon the theory, we need not 
extend our obfervations any farther; for the ftability of the 
fabric naturally depends on the nature of its foundation, 





Art. VII. The Authenticity, Uncorrupted Prefervation, and 
Credibility of the New Teftament. By Godfrey Lefs, late 
ProfefJor in the Univerfity of Gottingen, Gc. Tranflated from 
the laft Edition of the German. By Roger Kingdon, A. M. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 396 pp. 78. 

ivingtons, &c. 1804. : 


t 

THAT moft found, ufeful, and judicious book, Lardner’s 

Credibility of the Gofpel Hiftory, has greatly improved 
the fubfequent defences of Chriftianity. It has feemed as 
an ample fource, from which the writers on the evidences 
have ssh fuch materials as were beft adapted to their pur- 
pofes, or moft approved by their reafon. A great of it 
is moft ably abridged by our acute 7 ag aley, in 
his book on the Evidences; and Profeffor Lefs, in another 
form of argument, has made a more extenfive ule of that 
work, To obviate the remark of Bolingbroke, “ that the 
defenders of Chriftianity have been accuftomed merely to 
tran{cribe each other, and thus to perpetuate errors and fal. 
lacies,”” Dr. Lefs has been laudably fcrupulous to confine 
himfelf to fuch proofs as are removed trom the potiibility of 
cavil. For this reafon, in recounting the writers of the firit 
chriftian centuries, who by their quotations prove the exift. 
ence of the books of the New Teftament in their times, he 
brings forward only the inftances in which particular -_ 
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and writers are exprefely mentioned by name: and, for ap 
amit ler view of the lame tehimonies, he every where reters 
to the work of Lardner. But, according to the teflrmony of 
his conntiyman, Michaeis, Leis has occalionaliy gone bes 
yond Larder. 

* Varioas telimonies which Lardner had qed,» ate aly eh 
By Lefs, becaufe they were not fafficiently convincing, and Ae 
bas fupslied what Larduer had amitted. i very reac er will te. 
mark, in perains this tre: tife, what I hawe lemrn? it freon tent 
converfation with the mt hor, that itis the refalt of a confei ntions, 
even anxioufly confcientious inquiry, w hich he hac in*ifmed for 
His own private conviction, Doubts oa which Lardner never 
thougiit, oe has telt, and proved *.”” 


This unportant teflimony to the merit of his author, is 


properly cited by the tranflator, as well as that of Mr. Marth, 
m the preface to this book, p. vi. He further informs us, 
tivat 
« The whole work of Dr. Lefs, which is called by the gene. 
gal name of Ge chichte der Relizion » Or Hi ftory of Religion, is 
comprifed in three volumes. ‘I he firt is employed on the hiftory 
of both fatural and revealed Rel 11g ion. Inthe fecond, the divine 
origin of Chrittianity is proved at large. And the third is 


occupied with the examination and refutauon of objections to the 
Chrifian Religion.” P. vii. 


© 


The care of the tranflator in extraéting this part, asa diftiné 
treatile, from the body of that work, is thus further explained. 


“ As the following treatife is taken from the body of a work 
of fuch magnitude, w hich 1 is only divided according to the grard 
divifions of the 9 a . I conceived it neceffary to alter its form 
by breaking it into the fubdivifions of books, chapters, &c. in 
order that che connection of one part with another might be more 
readily perceived, and the whole more cafily comprehended. 
From the fame cau “ I have fometimes omitted a word, a fen. 
tence, or even a whole paragraph, which appeared unneceffary in 
the prefent inquiry, and had an evident reference to parts of the 
work unconnected with the fubject of thele theets.’” P. vit. 


This treatife, as here given, is divided into two parts. 
I. On the Authenticity of the New Teftament. Il. On 
the Credibility of the Yew Teftament. The former of thefe 
pits is jubdivided into three books. 1. On the internal evi- 
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* Removed, or folved, fems to be the word requised in thie 
place, rathes Uban provedg— Kev, 
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dence. @. On the external or pofitive evidence of authen. 
ticity. 8. On the uncorrupted prefervation of the New 
Teflament. The fecond part is formed into two books. 
1, On the credit which the authors of the New Teftament 
deferve as witnefles. @. On the wonderfal propagation 
and eftablifhment of Chriftiamty. Such is the prefent work, 
as digefled and divided by the tranflator, and it abounds in 
every part with the moft valuable and inftru@tive matter, as 
will appear more fully from a further analyfis of it. 

The fir book, on the internal evidence, confiils only of 
two chapters, but of thefe the fecond contains many con. 
vincing proofs, briefly but forcibly Rated. It gives indeed, 
ina compreffed foim, the fubftance of much ehh works. 
In the fecond book, the evidences of the writers of the firft 
and fecond centuries, and the early part of the third, for the 
authenticity of the New Teftament, are regularly and ftriétly 
examined. The view here given of the earheft chriitian 
writers, the nature of their remaining works, and the value 
of their teflimony is critically juft and highly fatisfaétory, 
In the firit century, the author {peaks of Barnabas, Clement of 
Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp; after which, in a fepa- 
rate {eétion, he notices thofe whole works are loft, but are 
known by references and citations, particularly Papias. 
The fame method is purfued with refpeét to the fecond cen- 
tury, where the authors mentioned, of works ftill extant, are 
Jatin Martyr, Tatian, Irenaus, Athenagoras, Theophilus 
of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian; fol- 
lowed by a copious fe€tion on thofe whofe works no longer 
remain. Refpeéting the third century, the author confines 
himfelf only to a ie of the latter defcription, reckoning 
among them Origen, fome of the moft important of whofe 
works are loft. The refleétions of Profellor Lefs, on the 
chriftian works of the fecond century, which are no longer 
extant, with a {pecimen of his references to fome of them, we 
{hall here infert. 


‘* The enemies gf our religion complain often and loudly of 
the lofs of thofe writings againft Chriftianity, which were com. 
pofed by its ancient opponents; and fome of them accufe the 
Chriftians, in language by no means doubtful, of having been the 
caufe of the deftruction of thefe works, But they do not take into 
confideration, that of the writings alfo of the ancient friends and 
defenders of Chriftianity many more have been loit than have 
been preferved. And that, together with thefe writings, many 
important evidences for the Aathenticicy of the New Teftament 
have alfo perifhed. We have already * regretted this lofs when 
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* Book ui, chap. 1. 
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we treated above of the hiftory of the firft century. In the fe, 
cond, this deficiency is ftill greater and more to be lamented, 

*« +, Concerning Dionyfius, Bifhop of Corinth, Eufebius gives 
us the following information * :—He wrote feven epiftles to dif, 
ferent Chriftian communities, and another to a Chriftian matron: 
in the epiitle to the community at Athens he exhorted men to be. 
lieve and to act according to the Gofpel: in the epiftle to the 
Nicomedians he defended the true canon (or, as others tranflate it, 
the rule of truth, Tw TNs arnbsrees Wapes aT as xavors), in oppofition to 
the herefy of Marcion: in the epiftle to the church at Amaftris 
he had inferted expofitions of the Divine Scriptures.—All thefe 
epiftles are now loft ; and with them much important information, 
and many weighty evidences for the Authenticity of the New 
Teftament. 

‘© 2, In the work of Tatian, which ftill remains f, we find 
(on account of the particular purpofe for which it was compofed, ) 
few allufions to the apoftolical writings.—But of thefe he had 
treated fo much the more amply in his Harmony, or Asa Teooapun, 
a Gofpel compofed from the four Gofpels taken together. ' This 
work was well known to Eufebiust{; and although the author 
might have inferted his heretical principles even here, yet the lofs 
of this work is greatly to be lamented, as well for many other 
caufes as on account of its great antiquity §.—Irenzus||, and 
Clement of Alexandria{, allude to other writings of this author, 
in which he attempted to prove fome of his heterodox tenets by 
quotations from the firf Epiftle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 

‘* 3. Hegefippus, a cony eyt from Judaifm, compofed five books 
of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, in which he gave an account of the 
apoflolical preaching **. But of this work we have peo, ig 
maining except a few fragments preferved by Eufebius and Pho. 
tius. Although the hiftorian might not have entirely laid afide 
that credulity and inclination for the fabulous, which was peculiar 
to the Jews of his time (and that this was the cafe is plain from 
the extraéts in the above-mentioned authors), neverthelefs, the 
lofs of his work is much to be lamented; becaufe there undoubt. 
edly exifted in it much material information for a hiftory of the 
{criptural writings, which he muft have colle&ted in his inter. 





* Eufebii. Hift. Eccl. Lib. IV. cap. xxiii. p. 184-187. ¢dite 
Reading. 

+ Sce above, pe 108. 

t Hit. Ecclef. Lib. IV. cap. xxix. p. 193, 194. 

§ See Valefius in Eufebium, 1. cit. 

} Lib. ILL. cap. xxiii. 4. viii. p. 222. ed. Maffueti, 

{ Stromat, Lib. II]. p. 547. Potteri. 

** Eufebius Hitt. Ecclef., Lib, 1V. cap. viii. p, 150 
courfe 
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gourfe with many confiderable teachers of Chriftianity. How. 
ever, we difcover from the fragments, that he was very well 
acquainted with the Scriptures of the New Teftament. “For he 
quotes them often, although not by name; and his manner of 
writing is invariably in that peculiarity of ftyle belonging to 
thefe books *. 

_ & 4, Melito, Bifhop of Sardis, has rendered himfelf remark- 
able in ecclefiaftical hiftory, particularly by his examination of, 
the Sacred Books of the Old Teftament +. He compofed various 
writings, of which we fcarcely know more than the titles, as they 
are given to us in Eufebiust. His books, On the Condu& of 
Chriftians; Of the Prophets; Of the Church; On the Lord’s 
Day; Of Obedience to the Gofpel (wigs twaxons wipaws); On the’ 
Conception and Birth of Chrift (wees xlTews nas yerecews Xescov) 5 
On the Revelation of St. John; and On the Incarnation of God 
(wees ixcwuarov @xov) ; contained probably more particular informa. 
tion concerning the apoftolical writings.—From the few frag- 
ments of his works, we ean produce him only as an evidence for 
the high antiquity of the Revelation of St. Fobu; yet even this is 
of dubious import, as we have no information concerning the con, 
tents of his treatife on this fubjeét§.’’ P. 139. 


After this general view, we have a mafterly and moft ufe- 
ful chapter, recapitulating the foregoing evidences. We 
know of nothing more valuable in this way, except a chart 
of the Canon of Scripture, publifhed about twenty years ago ; 
to which fome additions might perhaps be made from this 





* See Lardner’s Credibility. 

+ He travelled into Paleftine, on purpofe to obtain information 
on the true Canon of the’ Old Teitament. Eufebius has preferved 
his catalogue, H. E. Lib. IV. cap. xxvi. p. 190, 191. 


t Hitt. Ecclef, Lib. 1V. cap. xxvi. p. 188, 189. 


§ The epiftle of Melito to a perfon of the name of Onefimus, 
who was the caufe of his journey into Paleftine, begins thus, 
(Eufebius 1. cit. p. 191.) £ As you have often, from your love 
towards the divine doétrine, required of me that I fhould collect 
from the Law and the Prophets thofe paffages which concern the 
Redeemer and our common faith; and as you were defirous of 
knowing accurately the o/d /criptures, their number, and the order 
in which they were compofed, I have therefore inquired after 
the books of the Old Teftament,’ &&c.—This paflage appears to 
prove, that at that time exifted alfo a /econd collection of facred 
bcoks, under the name of the New T¢/ffament.—See Lardner, 1. cit. 
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fource*, On the Revelation of St. John, Dr. Lefs treats 
feparately, and at large, in the fifth chapter of this part; and 
certainly with a difpofition to rejeét it altogether, and witha 
full perfuafion that it cannot properly be afcribed to the 
apoftle John. Yet he ftates the evidences for, as well as 
againft it, with fo much candour, that he cannot ftrongly be 
cenfured for confefling the bias in his own opinion. His 
chief teftimony againft it is Dionyfius of Alexandria, whofe 
talents and charatter he greatly extols. His conclufion afier 
all is modeft, and by no means dogmatical ; he allows the 
book to be very ancient, to be pious and confolatory; but 
thinks the author uncertain, the text doubtful, and the inter. 
retation hitherto unattained. For the beft reply, in our 
Pa to thefe and other doubts on this book, we refer to 
Letters on the Apocalypfe, reviewed by us in vol. xxi, 
. 292 TF. 
‘ An able chapter on the conclufions to be drawn from the 
foregoing teflimonies, concludes the fecond book of the 
work. The third book, on the uncorrupted prefervation of 
the New Teftament, is highly fatisfaétory. The author places 
in a clear and good light the fubftance of Bentley's argu- 
ment againft the objeétion of Collins, drawn from the vari- 
ous readings of the facred books. The fecord part, on the 
Credibility of the New Teftament, with reference to the 
charaéters of the writers, is well handled. It may be ufeful 
even to point out the fubjefts of the feétions. 1. They 
were immediate witnefles. 2. They were competent wit- 
neffes. 3. They were by no means credulous. 4. Neither 
were they fanatics. 5. They were men of integrity. 6. They 
relate events of their own times. 7. They appeal to noto- 
rious proofs. 8. They had — to expeét bet temporat 
difadvantages. 9. They fuffered for their narration; and 
convinced many of their contemporaries. It is true that 
thefe topics have been often urged; but in the manner of fta- 
ting them there is fome novelty ; particularly in the author's 
picture from hiftory, to illuftrate the genuine charaéter of a 
fanatic; for the purpofe ot fhowing that it in no refpeét 
agrees with the characters of the Evangelifts and other facred 
wiiters. ‘lbis part it may be ufetul to extraét. 





* We will give a more exact reference to this Chart when we 
have it at hand. Its form renders it particularly ufeful. 


+ Then anonymous; but fince avowed by Mr. Archdeacoa 
Woodhoufe, 
A fanatie 
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® A fanatic thinks himfelf always the chief favourite of beavem 
And truly a perfon in whom the Divinity immediately dwells, 
with whom He deigns daily to hold immediate converfe, and 
makes a living oracle; fuch a perfon moft affuredly has reafon ta 
believe, that he is extraordinarily favoured by God. This fanaa 
tical pride is often carried to fuch an extent in men, that they 
convince themfelves God fhould do every thing which they defire 3 
and if He does it not, think themfelves offended, break out into 
acrimonious complaints againft Him, or uncharitable accufations 
of ungodlinefs in other men, which they fancy to be the caufe of 
the difaffection of heaven.—Diforder and contradi@ion in their 
foftem, (if a collection of unconnetted, problematical, and contra. 
di@ory opinions can be called a fyftem) and ob/curity axd abjurdity 
ix their explication of it, form another feature in the fanatical cha. 
rater. Men, in whom the power of the fenfes is extended to a 
kind of madnefs, are not in a condition to employ the reafoning 
faculties of the underftanding, which require internal tranquillity. 
And the conftant tumult of their minds renders them incapable of 
fpeaking connettedly and rationally. Should they difcourfe of 
their in/piration, that obfcurity becomes perfect nonfenfe. A 
Fanatic may be a perfon of great talents and rare pradence in the 
management of his temporal concerns, But this ftrength of mind 
is of no other ufe to him only to fink him deeper in the vortex of 
his fancies and follies. And this abfurdiry in bis difcourfes, coms 
pared with the prudence in the management of his temporal con. 
cerns, forms one of the ftrangeft contrafts that we can imagine.—¢e 
Fanatics are generally enemies, or at leaft paar mie? all qvrittes 
revelation: becaufe it renders their own continual infpiration per- 
fectly unneceflary, They diitinguifh it by the low and irreverent 
mame of an ob/cure writing, which muft be cleared up by internal 
light, and of a dead letter, which muft be animated by the living 
fpirit which exifts in the foul.—This is the caufe of the complete 
indifference to all religion, which is commonly united with Fana. 
ticifm. * Their mind,’ fays a profoundly thinking hiftorian, 
* which floats on the wide fea of infpiration, can be confined with. 
in no bounds; and therefore they permit to others alfo the fame 
liberty.’ But however tolerant they may often be in religious 
matters, in their civil concerns they are equally cruel and bar. 
barous. ‘The fuppofition that they are immediately influenced by 
God in al] their actions and undertakings, and that they think and 
act by his command, places them far above humanity, and blinds 
them to fuch a degree, that they exercife the moft cruel tyranny, 
and thed in ftreams the blood of God’s creatures and children, not 
only without any fenfations of pity, but, on the contrary, with 
joy and trinmph,—That fanatics exhibit a wonderful firmnefy 
under fufferings and torments is known to every one, and has been 
frequently ufed by the enemies of Chriftianity, to detra&t from the 
firm heroic courage of the Chriftian martyrs, But the charac. 
seriftic of fanatical firmnefs ynder torments, namely, that imprue 
dent, 
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dent, inflexible obftinacy, and that infenfible obduracy which in thefe 
cafes they conftantly exhibit, has not been often remarked. If 
a perfon does not give himfelf the leaft trouble to reprefent to hig 
tyrants, with modefty and gentlenefs, the principles for the fake 
of which he ts perfecuted ; but, on the contrary, anfwers thofe ig 
authority over him either not at all, or with impertinence; if he 
reject all the methods, which prudence would point out for avoid. 
ing his torments either wholly or in part, without violence to his 
principles, and if he rather folicit fufferings: who does not per. 
ceive that fuch a firmnefs under torments cannot proceed from a 
calm and rational reflection, and an heroic difregard of the world; 
but is the effect of a morofe, unfocial obftinacy, and an inhuman 
obduracy, rather a paroxifin of frenzy than a praife-worthy firm. 
nefs of mind?—This paroxifm often increafes to fuch a degree, 
that it produces even convulfve agitations of the body, and abjolute 
madnefs; as we learn particularly from the early hiftory of the 
Quakers.—Such gloomy and morofe perfons, who confider the 
world with naufea and hatred, and have retired as it were back 
into themfe Ives, t in order to liften conftantly to the fuggeftions of 
heaven; who imagine that they are infinitely exalted above com. 
mon humanity, and are the particular objects of the divine favour 
and care: fuch perfons cannot certainly form a focial, beneficent 
fyftem of morality. Condemnation of all innocent indulgences ; 
a folitary, felfifh, gloomy, melancholy life; numerous fafts ; rigid 
vows of celibacy; all poffible avoidance of domettic and civil fo. 
ciety ; hottile hatred of the body and of the world; corporeal fuf- 
ferings and mortifications; in fhort, a moro/e, anfecial, and bar. 
barous feverity is the chara@teriftic of a Fanatic’s fyftem of mo- 
rality. 

‘© Tt would conduct me too far from my purpofe, were I to enter 
on a more ample developement of this charaéter. Whoever is 
acquainted with the hiftory of the Montanifts, of Mahomet, of 
the earlieft Anabapti‘ts, of Cromwell and his fanatical followers, 
of the Quakers, and Janfexifts*, will be able to confirm the truth 
of each individual feature fketched above by many examples from 
hiftory. 

«¢ From this picture of fanaticifm cannot be fele&ted a fingle, 
even the moft trifling, feature which can be applied to the wri- 
ters of the New Tehament; ; on the contrary, they poffeffed traits 
diametrically oppofite to every one of them.”* P. 281. 


The contraft is then drawn with no lefs truth than force. 
Se&. 5, of this part, on the Integrity of the Writers of the New 
Teflament, is a matt ned abftraét of ‘that part of Lardner’s 
‘©’ Credibilty,”’ in which he fhows that the fa&ts occafionally 
mentioned in the New Teitament are confirmed by paflages 
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of ancient authors, who were contemporary with our Saviour, 
or his apoitles, or lived near their time. In this contraéted 
form its evidence is rendered very clear and ftriking. 

The fecond book treats on the wonderful eftablifhment and 
propagation of Chriftianity as a moft convincing proof of the 
entire credibility of the hiftory of the New Teftament. 
This part of the work is ftrong, but not extended. The 
author does not appear particularly to confider or oppofe the 
arguments of Gibbon’s two chapters, though he anfwers 
much of them by implication. The third chapter, which 

oints out the circumftance which enfured the fuccefs of 
fahomet, is well drawn up. Excepting the one point of 
the author’s doubts upon the Apocalypfe, which are not urged 
without a fair flatement of oppofite reafons, this book de- 
ferves the ftrongeft recommendation, and the moft general 
attention. Even our Paley has hardly exceeded Dr. Lefs, 
in the fcrupulous care not to urge any doubtful or unfound 
arguments; a point of prudence very effential for recom- 
mending {uch a work to all perfons who are able to argue 
and to think. 





Art. VIII. Tentamen Paleographia Miyriend erfice, five 
Simplicis Compendti ad explicandum Antiquiffima Monumenta 
Populorum qui olim circa mediam Afiam habitarunt, pre- 
fertim vero Cuneatas quas vocant infcriptiones. Auétore D. 
Anton. Auguft. Henric. Lichtenflein. Helmflad. 1803. 4to. 
190 pages. 


An Effay on the Ancient Writing of the Affyrio-Perfians; or an 
Attempt to illuftrate the Monuments of thofe Nations, who in 
the earlieft? Ages inhabited Middle Afia: efpecially Infcriptions 
in the Wedge-like (or Arrow-headed) Charaéier. By M. 
Ant. Aug. Hen. Lichtenjtein. 


INCE the time of Pietro della Valle and Figueroa, each 
fucceflive traveller in Perfia has direéted our attention 

to thofe ftupendous monuments of remote antiquity, the 
ruins at prefent called Chilminar, or the Forty Pillars, which 
are generally confidered as the remains of Perfepolis, at leaft 
of the palace or temple belonging to that magnificent capital. 
On the walls of this venerable edifice, and apparently coeval 
with them, are found feveral infcriptions engraved in certain 
charatters, which have hitherto continued faithful guardians 
of the fecrets confided to them. 
1 From 
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From the deferiptions and engravings publifhed by Chay. 
dim, Kempfer, Le Brun, Maadeliflo, Herbert, alande, 
Struys, Thevenét, Niebubr, Francklia, and other travellers, 
many leaned orientalifls and antiquaries have endeavoured 
to afceriain the age and the language of thefe infcriptions, 
Our own countrymen, however they may excel in the me. 
dern branches of Afiatick literature, have done but litle in 
the department of Perfian paleography :-—the celebrated Dr, 
Hyde, of Oxford, amid many vague conjeciures, never 
entertained one more erroneous, than when he fuppofed 
thofe in{criptions to have been merely ornamental, or {culp- 
tured according to the whims and fancies of the artifl. Sir 
William Jones thinks it may be reafonably doubted, whether 
they contam a fyflem of letters which any nation ever 
alopted; he could, however, diflinguifh about forty different 
charatters formed by ‘ regular variations and compolitioas 
of a ftraight line and an angular figure like the head of a 
javelin, or a leaf (to ule the language of botamils). hearted 
and danced.’ ~~ Thefe are the charatters denominated by va- 
rious writers, /itera cuneate, wedge-like, or cuneifarm, caracleres 
a clous, clavata, nail-headed, arrow-headed, and Perfepolitan. 
To the fludy of thefe ancient characters, the continental 
fiterati have applied themfelves with the moft laudable and 
perfevering zeal, 

The ingenious profeffor Wahl, fome years ago announcetl 
his oy ne: hopes of foon difcovering a key to thofe trea- 
fures of antiquity. Tychfen, of Roftoch, and Munter, ot 
Copenhagen, have each offered to the public the refult of 
their endeavours to decipher and explain the intcriptions: 
a talk, according to the learned Cuper, of confiderable difh- 
culty, as fome, hke La Croze and Count C.ylus, would de- 
rive the charaéters fram an Egyptian fource, and fuppofe 
them partly hiereglyphical; others imagine them a-kin to the 
Chinefe, &c. 

Notwithftanding the labours of fo many ingenious fcho- 
lars, the myfterious infcriptions of Perfepolis ftill remain en- 
veloped in obfcurity, and we announce with pleafure the 
appearance of Mr, Lichtenflein as an additional candidate 
for the honour of firft removing the veil of daiknefs trom 
thofe ancient monuments. 

Te congratulate him on the complete fuccefs of his endea- 
vours would here be premature, as he referves for a future 
volume his proofs and arguments in favour of the explana- 
tions offered in the work before us: for the ‘ame reafon we 
refrain from mentioning fome doubts and objections which 
have fuggefted themfelves during the perufal at his Tendamen. 


Every 
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Every page of this Effay, however, evinces the learning, in- 
genuity, and diligence of its author, who may expeét from 
us, whenever we fhall be fo fortunate as to poffefs his proofs, 
the moft impartial and candid examination. In the mean 
time we fhall give a general outline of this work, and gratify 
our reader’s curiofity by tranfcribing two or three of the 
infcriptions, accordmg to Mr. Lichtenflein’s interpretation. 

From a fimilarity which he difcovered between the Per.. 
fepolitan charatters, the Cufic, or ancient Arabic, .and the 
Syriac-Eftrangelo, he was induced to fufpe& that the ge-' 
nealogies of all might be traced to the fame fource:—the 
refult of his labours in fearch of this common origin is a 
perfuafion, that the infcriptions in arrow-headed letters, like 
many other monuments of antiquity found on this fide of 
the Dine and Indus, are veltiges of the pofterity of Shem, 
or at leaft of a people who uled a language renin the 
Arabic and Aramean. After fome remarks on the Zend 
and Pehhku dialeéts (fuch as M. Anquetil du Perron has 
given in his tranflation of the Zendavefia) this author ob« 
ferves that all the monuments bearing in{criptions in the nail 
or arrow-headed characters, as far as he could afcertain, 
have been difcovered in Perfia, Mefopotamia, or the Region 
of Babylon: fome few, perhaps, in Coele-Syria, and others 
in Egypt: thefe, however, are not to be fuppofed the work 
of Egyptians, but of the Perlians, who conquered them un- 
der Cambyfes. 

Although the fons of Cham (or Ham) firft occupied the 
territory of Babylon, according to the Mofaic Records, we 
find it fhortly after in poffeflion of the Semita, or defcen- 
dants of Shem, the Arameans, Aflyrians, and Elarmites: after 
them the Medes governed that part of Afia, until conquered 
by the Perfians, who, in their turn, yielded to the Macedo- 
nians, thefe to the Parthians, and the Parthians to the Arab 
Mufulmans. 

It is not probable, according to the prefent author, that thefe 
infcriptions fhould belong to the very firft inhabitants of 
Middle Afia, but he would afcribe them to the fons of Shem, 
the -Arameans, Affyrians, and Elamites, who formed that 
dynafty to which the Greek and Roman hiftorians affign the 
firft monarchy, generally flyled the Af/yrian. 

In thofe very remote ages when the celebrated palace or 
temple of Perfepolis, and the royal fepulchres in its vicinity 
were conftruéted, this author finds oe ‘ate of three nations; 
the Perfians, Medes, and Arameans, to whom he would 
afcribe the triple charaéter and triple idiom, which he has 
difcovered in the ancient in{criptions. dee 
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The Arameans, with whom, after the time of Cyrus, we 
may confound the Affyrians and Elamites, chiefly inhabited 
Mefopotamia and Ceele-Syria; and from their vicinity, their 
ee 9 and ancient glory were fe highly honoured by the 

fiar king, that in‘criptions feulptuted in their diale&, 
were with thofe inthe Perfic and Medic idioms among the 
ornaments or records of the royal palace or temple, and 
Maufolea. | 

: The Perfepolitan writing confifls, aecording te Mr. Lich- 
tenflein (page 27) of two fimple figns or figures, the Mirrich, 
or four winged arrow, a fymbol of Bebranr (the planet Mars), 
and:the triangular Joni, facred to Venus (or the moon), the 
combinations and multiplications of thefe two figures con. 
ftitute the various letters of the alphabet, which. this author 
analyfes and minutely examines, and of which he gives a 
large and perfpicuous engraving. In this phate are prefented 
to us, at one view, the different arrow-headed letters, as they 
appear on the marbles of Perfepolis, the cylindrical flones or 
amulets found ky Perfia, Mefopotamia, and Egypt, and the 
bricks’ difcovered in excavations about Babylon, with the 
correfponding or equivalent charaéters in the Syriac, Phe- 
nician, Etrufean, Cufic, and other ancient alphabets. 

Fhe author proceeds to decipher and tranflate feveral in- 
feriptions which he has found in the works of Niebubr 
and Le Brun, in M. Millin’s Meaumens Antiques Fnedits, on 
Babylonian bricks, on a cylinder of which the impreffion or 
drawing. was communicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, another 
from the Recuei/ of Count Caylus, &c. 

From Niebuhr (vol. [1. tab. 24.) he givesin the arrow- © 
headed character explained in ponelpouidiny Syriac letters, 
an infcription of which the following tranflation is offered in 
page 90. 

“© Reverestini Darinm enachoretam magnificuin; glorieter rebers 

aninti tutela magnifica! 

* Reveremini Darium tutelam magnificoram? prodit interminatio! 

revertmini Darixm tutelam magnificum. 

«€ Increpat te: extollite Darinm, cexillam Cyri Senis, (vel bevis } 

 OTurbe, metite perfetionem, (i.e. fraantini opere gerfetio} 

jucrepat te atrium Cyri Sapientis, 

 Reveremini gwos congregat magnificentia Cyri. , 

‘( Lietatur Seex, gloriatur Cyrus inflarator (Jeulptor? ) 

© Protegit Magus (an Magos?) ‘uetur ef providet.” 


This infeription, according to Mr. Lichtenftein, is in the 
Medi¢ idiom; another alfo, from Niebubr, he confiders as 
Aramiean, and thus trantlates (page 108.) 


Rex quogue fo/pitat Avamees fratres nofiret, confilia ejms Yo 
‘ wat 
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fant, ut ferramentum lapidis; Syria in temput ang: ore lau 
dum celebrabit illum profeGo tutela tua perennadit,”’ 

From the Monumens Antiques Inedits of Monf. Millin, 
(Vol. I. pl. VIII. and IX.) our author gives a long inferip- 
tion in a dialeét refembling the Chaldaic: it is taken a 
very curious fone found near the ruins of the Tauk.2-Ke/ra, 
or palace of Chofroes, in the vicinity of Ctefiphon, and 
brought to Europe by Citizen Michaux : it contains, accord. 
ing to Mr. Lichtenftein, a wenia, or funeral addrefs from a 

rieft of the Sabeans, or ancient Perfians,to the women who 
fad lately loft their hufbands, fons, or brothers. . 
Of this infcription we’ fhall tranfcribe the firft column, 


(page 112.) 


“ Edi@um meum ad ves, filia cipporum ( parentatrices) 

“© Objervatur infortunium, pungit cogitatio Jovee ad apertiones 
‘© periodicas (cipporum) - . 

“« Imo tempus manumiffenis (fant) diftefes noftri ad patrés 


«¢ nn ied 


“ Quando ad matifenes frrmas findit fepulera noftra 


‘* Vis exercituum potentium, generationis eternorum, 

“© Delemur bora ATZAPuATH ® matris Hanemt +; 

‘* Patris reliqui exercitus potentiam. 

"* Vivificabimur per voces refarredionit, As 
“ One emancipabit nos'in mahfonem non circum{criptams, 
“’ Procul a terroribus nox@ dilate, 

*€ Proce! ab ira Deerum, 

“* A tartera Orci torve ed/peAu conterentia te. 

** Infecit te Dens horroribus prapofteris; 

‘© Dolore reminifcentia, fonte clamoerum, 

** Exacuit terrores in adverfitatibus nofirit. © 

“* Adfpergens acetum difpenf{at meditinam, 

“* Exercitus potentium feparat. 

‘* Jidem profe@o quoque refafcitant vitam noftram, 

‘€ Quin immittit vifttationem ja@urarum mortalibus, 

" Edam nunc epitomen epicediorum  leges fingulatim."” 


On one of the Babylonian bricks, Mr. Lichtenftein dif- 
7 in an idiom, nearly Arabic, the following words; 
page 186.) : | 

‘' In te confidimis, namane tu creafli mos omnet; o Deus fanc- 
fifime, veraciffime! Propitint fit obit, namghe in te (Peponitur) 
fides: fatia mos: nsttri wet: tu creafli nos omues,"* 


* The Arameah name of a 
of Corcith in Atabia, A/af... Vide 
+ An imaginary being, from 1 
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And on an alabafter of Count Caylas, four words, which. 
we here prefent our réaders, as a fpecimen of the arrow, 
headed charafters explained by the equivalent Hebrew letters, 


(page 138.) 


THT. WT SY SP 
ROMS NRISOIN 13° AF RD. 
“ Rex protegit Arameos fratrest” 


The reader will perceive in this {pecimen, that our author 
reads thofe infcriptions, in arrow-headed chara€ters, from 
right to left, like Hebrew or Arabic, in which he differs 
from Wahl, Grotefend, and other learried hen. He then 
proceeds to explain Phoenician mfcriptions from Pococke; 
and, on the fubje&t of fome Pehlvi legends of Saffanian me- 
dals, he propofes an emendation (which, however, we cannot 
readily adopt) of M. de Sacy’s reading and interpretation : 
and he concludes this work with fome obfervations on the 
dialefts which the modern Parfis or Guebres confider as the 
genuine Zend of ancient Perfia, but which, in the opinion 
of Mr. Lichtenftein, is a mere farrago of different lan- 


es. 
O This volume is ornamented with four copper-plates; and 
the author, confident of having difcovered the true Perfepo- 
litan alphabet, has had a fet of moveable types very neatly - 
executed, in which all the infcriptions and paflages {cattered 
through the Tenfamen are printed, and with which, we truft, 
Mr. Lichtenftein’s next publication will induce us to become 


more intimately acquainted. 





Aart. 1X. The Hi: Britifh Birds. The Figures en- 
raved on Weed et Pen In two Values 8v0. 
ol. I. containi Hiflary and Defcription of Land Birds; 

Vol. Ll. the Hi and Defcription of Water Birds. The 
fir Vol. 10s. fmall 13s. The fecond 


t@s. {mall Paper, 15s. large. Longman and Co. 1797. 
TBO+s. 


E take the unity of the of the fecond 
of thefe vo umes to notice the firl alfo, mae 
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fome accident, had been omitted*. It would, however, be 
altogether fuperfluous to expatiate much on the merits of. a 
ee which, by the propriety of its defcriptions, the cha- 
ra¢teriflic truth of its figures, the f{pirit of its wood en- 
gravings, and the very ingenious and entertaining variety of 
$s Vignette ornaments has, without the aid of critics, umited 
all fulfrages in its favours. Mr. Bewick follows the Lin- 
nean ‘arrangements, and by confining himfelf to Britith 
Birds, has been enabled to comprife the whole, in the very 
convenient general divifion of land birds and water birds, 
giving a volume to each. ° In the advertifement prefixed to 
the fecond volume, we have an account of the fources from 
which the work has been: derived, which our readers will 
doubtlefs be glad to perufe.. 


‘* The editor of the fecond volume of Britith Birds, having 
now brought his work to a conclufion, haftens to acknow- 
ledge his obligations to the public for the favourable reception of 
his former labours ; and to exprefs his thanks to thofe fportfmen 
and lovers of natural hiftory, who have fo liberally contributed 
to the completion of this work. When the Hiftory of Britith 
Birds was firft undertaken, the fplendid mufeum of the late Mar. 
maduke Tunftall, of Wycliffe, Efg. was obligingly thrown open 
by his nephew, Francis Sheldon, Efq.+ with the kindeft offer of 
the ufe of its abundant flores. During a refidence of nearly two 
months at that little earthly paradife—the fecure afylum of its 
feathered vifitors, which were fuffered by the late benevolent 
owner to pick up their daily pittance unmolefted—drawings were 
taken from the ftuffed fpecimens of moft of the Britith {pecies, 
and many of thefe were afterwards traced and engraven upon the 
blocks of wood; but in the refs of the work, fo many both 
dead and living {pecimens of the birds themfelves, {to which 
ftuffed fubjeéts commonly bear only an imperfect ) 
were furni by the patrons of the work, that the neceffity of 
ufing feveral of thefe drawings was fuperfeded by this more near 
approach to perfect nature. In addition to refources, the 
voluminous folios of the celebrated Count de Buffon, containing 
one thoufand and one (Planches Enluminées) coloured prints of 
birds, &c. were kindly lent to aid the work, by Michacl 
of London, Efq.; thefe, like an index, were conftantly at ha 
to be referred to, and‘ compared with the birds themfelves, which 
were from time to time prefented co the editors of both volumes, 
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* The and elegant work on by the 
Bewicks, has unaccountably thared the fame. fate in our pages. 
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and were often of great fervice, by enabling them to afcertain 
the names, and to identify each fpecies, i in an examination of the 
fubjeéts before them, when compared with the figures and doubtful 
nomenclature of other ornithologifts. 

** Notwithftanding thefe helps, the figures of feveral birds are 
fill wanting ; but, however the editor regrets the deficiency, he 
is well aware that is to be attributed to the difficulties the fportf. 
man meets with in coming at many of the thy pe a an of the 
ocean, and of the more mifty marfh, The time saps we in en. 
deavouring to procure thefe defiderata, and other untorefeen ob. 
ftacles, have checked the progrefs of this work, and muft sate 
gize for the delay of its appearance to fo lengthened a period 
after the Hiltory of the Land Birds.’’ Adwvertifement, Vol. II, 
p. iv. 


We have enumerated the fpecies thus omitted, and find 
them amount, in the fecond volume, to 43, This number, 
however, bears only a {mall ————_ to thofe which are 

iven. There are fome omiflions alfo in the former volume, 
But thofe we have not reckoned.. We thall give a fhort fpe- 
cimen from each volume, to fhow the manner of the author. 
At the head of each genus is (ufually) given a general cha- 
ratter of it, and fo allo of each order and clafs: befides a 
general and fenfible introduétion to each volume. The ac- 
count of the Wookpeckers, in vol. I, partly taken from Buf- 
fon, is well worthy of notice. 


* Tus Woopreckrrs, 


** Of thefe only three or four kinds are found in thefe king. 
doms. Their characters are ftrik and their manners be ag 
The bill is large, trong, and Gtied™ for its employment ; 
of it is fo like a wedge, with which it the bark of 
trees and boughs, into the wood, in which its food is lod 
Jts neck is thort and thick, and furnithed with powerful m les, 
which enable it to ftrike with fach force as to be heard at a con- 
fiderable diftance ; its tongue is long and taper; at the end of it 
there is a hard bony fabltence, which rates into the crevices 






of trees, and ex ‘the infeéts and their eggs, wi lodged 
there : the tail confifts of ten tiff, ithers bent 
inwards, by which it fecures itfelf on the trunks of trees while 


in fearch of food ; for this purpole’ tts’ beck sea thick ad Wick, 
and its toes, which are placed two forward and two backward, 
— a Te ftrong hooked claws, by which it clings firmly, 
sak eae ean in all direétions. M. Buffon, with his — 

of imagination, thus deferibes’ the dull 

ary deaf the: sinadeaghtt. ‘Of all the birds which 
earn their by fpoil, none leads a life fo laborious and 
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inful as the woodpecker. Nature has condemned it. to ‘incef. 
fant toil and flavery. While others freely employ their courage 
or addrefs, and either fhoot on rapid wing, or lurk in clofe ams 
buh, the woodpecker is conftrained to drag out an infipid ex. 
iftence, in boring the bark and hard fibres of trees to exeradt ite 
humble prey. Neceflity never fuffers any intermiffion of ‘its la: 
bours, never grants an interval ot found repofe ; often daring the 
night it fleeps in the fame painful pofture as in the fatigues of the 
day. It never fares the {ports of’ the other inhabitants? of the 
air, it joins not their vocal concerts, and its wild cries and 
faddening tones, while they difturb the filence of the foreft; ex. 
prefs conitraint and effort: its movements are quick, its geftures 
full of inquietude, its looks coarfe and vulgar; it fhuns all foi 
ciety, even that of its own kind; and when it is prompted to afk 
a companion, its appetite is not foftened by delicacy of feeling*.” 
Vol. 1. ps tag. 





























From the fecond volume we are inclined to give the ate 
count of that {pecies of Swan, which. is {uppofed to have 
given rile to the fables of antiquity, relating to the vocal 
powers of the Swan, The bird is fo fcarce in this country, 
that it is one of thofe which are not here delimeated. 


‘ Witp Swan. 


«* The Wild Swan meafures five feet in length, and about feven 
in breadth, and weighs from thirteen to fixteen pounds.’ The bill 
is three inches long, of a yellowish white from the bafe to the 
middle, and thence to the tip, black : the bare fpace from the bill 
over the eye and eye-lids is yellow: the whole plumage in adult 
birds is of a pure white, and, next to the tkin, they are choathed 
with a thick fine down: the legs are black. - : 

“« This fpecies gencrally keeps together in fmall flocks, or fa- 
milies, except in the pairing feafon, and at the fetting in of win- 
ter. At the latter period they afiemble in immenfe peer 
particularly on the large rivers and lakes of the thinly inhabi 
northern parts of Europe, Afiay and America: but when the ex. 
tremity of the weather threatens to become infupportable, in or- 
der to fhun the gathering ftorm, they thape their courfe high in 
air, in divided and diminifhed numbers, in fearch of milder cli- 
mates. In fuch feafons they ate mof commonly feen in Various 
parts of the British ifles, and in other more fouther cdantries of 


* Be it faid wihint CIES, that this ion from Buffan 
gives an exteltent fpecimen | Oe perk noe requer 


written by that eloquent. 
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Europe. “The fame is obferved of them in the North American 
fta:es. They do not, however, remain longer than till the 
proaching of the fpring, when they again retire northward ike 
Stic regions to breed. A few, indeed, drop fhort, and perform 
t office by the way, for they are known to breed in fome of 
Hebrides, the Orkney, Shetland, and other folitary ifles ; 
thefe are hardly worth notice; the great bodies of them are 
t with in the large rivers and lakes near Hudfon’s Bay, and 
of Kamrfchatka, Lapland, and Iceland. ‘They are faid 
return to the latter place in flocks of about a hundred at a time 
the fpring, and alfo to pour in upon that ifland from the north, 
measly the fame manner, on their way fouthward in the au. 
tumn. The young, which are bred there, remain throughout 
the firft year ; and in Auguft, when they are in moult, and un. 
able to fly, the natives taking advantage of this, fhoor, kill 
them with clubs, and hunt them down with dogs, by which they 
are eafily caught. ‘The fieth is highly efteemed by them as a 
delicious food, as are alfo the eggs, which are gathered in the 
‘pring The Icelanders, Kamtfchatdales, and other natives of 
northern world, drefs their {kins with the down on, few them 
together, and make them into garments of various kinds: the 
northern American Indians do the fame, and fometimes weave 
the down as barbers weave the cawls for wigs, and then manu. 
faéture it into ornamental dreffes for the women of rank, while 
the larger feathers are formed into caps and plumes to decorate 
the heads of their chiefs and warriors. They alfo gather the 
feathers and down in large quantities, and barter or fell them to 
the inhabitants of more civilized nations. 

“* Buffon is of opinion that the tame fwan has been derived 
originally from the wild fpecies; other naturalifts entertain # 
contrary opinion, which they form chiefly on the difference be- 
tween them in the fingular conformation of the windpipe. Wil- 
loughby fays, ‘ The windpipe of the wild fwan, after a ftrange 
and wonderful manner, enters the breaft-bone in a cavity prepared 
for it, and is therein reflected, and after its egrefs at the divari- 
cation is contracted into a narrow compafs by a broad and bony 
cartilage, then being divided into two branches, goes on to the 
lungs : thefe branches, before they enter the lungs, are dilated, 
and, as it were, fwollen out into two cavities.’ Dr. Heyfham 
corroborates the above, and adds, that the wild fwan, in this 
particular, differs not only from the tame fwan, but alfo from 
every other bird. ‘The only obfervable external difference be- 
core oe See meee 2 the markings of the bill, (which are 
figured in the fubjoined head) and in the wild fwan’s being of lefs 
bulk than the mute or tame kind. 

“* Much has been faid, in ancient times, of the fingi of the 
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ter received : it occupied the foft and lively imagination of 
re Greeks ; poets, orators, and even yoteares adopted: it 
as a truth too pleafing to be doubted.’ ‘ infipid truth,’ 
however, is very different from fuch amiable and fables, 
for the voice of the fwan, fingly, is fhrill, piercing, harth, 
pot unlike the found of a clarionet when blown by a novice in 
mufic. It is, however, afferted by thofe who have heard the 
united and varied voices of a numerous ailemblage of them, that 

produce a moré harmonious effect, particularly when foftened 
by the murmur of the waters. 

Ar the fetting in of frofty weather, the wild fwans are 
faid to affociate in prodigious multirudes, and. thus united, to ufe 
every effort to prevent the water from freezing : this they ac- 
complifh by the continual ftir kept up amongft them; and by 
conftantly dafhing it with their extended wings, they are 
enabled to remain, as long as it fuits their convenience, in 
fome favourite part of a lake or river which abounds with their 
food. : 

The fwan is very peopetly entitled the peaceful Monarch of 
the Lake : confcious of his fuperior ftrength, he fears no enemy, 
nor fuffers any bird, however powerful, to moleft him; neither 
does he prey upon any one. His vigorous wing is as a fhicld 
again the attacks even of the eagle, and the blows from.it are, 
faid to be fo powerful as to ftun cr kill the fierceft of his foes, 
The wolf or the fox may furprife him in the dark, but their ef. 
forts are vain in the day. His food confifts of the graffes and 
weeds, and the feeds and roots of plants which grow on the mar- 
gins of the water, and of the myriads of infeéts which tkim over, 
or float on its furface ; alfo occafionally of the flimy inhabitants 
within its bofom., ; 

‘€ The female makes her neft of the withered leaves and ftalks 
of reeds and rufhes, and lays commonly fix or feven thick-thelled 
white eggs: the is faid to fit upon'them fix weeks before ve 
are hatched. Both male and female are very attentive to their 
young, and will fuffer no enemy to approach them.’’ Vol. II, 
p- 276. 

We could expatiate, with great amufement to. ourfelves, 
and poffibly to our readers allo, on the very ingenious. de- 
vices, which are sequently made the fubje¢is of vignettes 
or tail-pieces: fubjetis of commion and tamiliar life, fuch 
as have not been touched by other artifis, but full of cha- 
ratteriftic truth, and frequently of origimal humour, But 
the inflances are fo numerous, that the difcuffion. would 
carry us much too far: and as they are not, in general, allu- 
five to the fubjefts of the book, they are rather pleafing 
fpecimens of the artift’s ingenuity, than a proper or 


appendage to a work on natural hiftory. | 
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Art. X. Storta dell’ Accademia degli Arcadi, inflituita in 
Roma I’ Anno 1690, per ” Coltivazione delle Scienze delle 
Lettere umane e della Poefia feritia da Gio. Mario Crejcimbeni, 
Primo Cuftode Generaie. Publicata l’Anno 1712, d’Ording 
della Medefina Adunanza. 12mo. 196 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Art. XI. L’ Arte Poetica Italiana, in cinque Cantt, da Benedetta 
Menzini. 12mo. 141 pp: 5s. 


Art. XII. Bacco in Tofcana, ditirambo di | Francefca Redi, 
con Note brevi Scelte dell’ Auteore. 12mo. $0 pp. 3s. 


ART. XIII. La Rivel iuf i? 7 Franc fe, J tpane alla Dantes. ca, 
in Quatro Canti ti da V; fMiCENZzI Mont: l An) no 17%: 12ino. 
96 pp. All fold by Beckett, in Pall Mall, =a sated by 


Bulmer. 1804. 


yas »oi four works appeared together early in the fum. 
mer of lait year, and in addition to fimilar works 

which we have formerly noticed *, evince the perfevering 
zeal of the elegant and learned editor, Mr. Mathias, for the 
cultivation of the delighttul language of Italy. On the firit 
mentioned of thefe volumes there is littl to be faid. It 
contains Crefcimbent’s hiftory of the Arcadi, taken from 
his general hiftory of Italian poetry, without additional 1- 
luftration, excepting a defcription of a theatre of the Ar- 
cadi, built in 17 26, written an d publifhed by the Abbate 
Vettorio Giovardit, in 1727. Few of our readers can re- 
quire to be told, that the Arcadi are a learned fociety in 
Italy, eftablifhed in 1690, for the exprefs purpofe of en- 
couraging the progrefs of fcience, and literature, and tafte. 
‘** Per maggiormente coltivare lo fludio delle fcienze,’ e 
rifveghiare in buona parte d’ Italia il buon guflo nelle lettere 
umane, ed in particolare nella poefia volgare.”” ‘This ele- 
gant club was firft eflablifhed in Rome, but foon {ent out 
branches, under the name of Colonies, into every principal 
city of Italy. The members take two names of a Grecian 
form, on being admited into the fociety, and confider theme 
elves as Arcadian fhepherds. Mr. Mathias is defervedly 
enrolled m this fociety, and his Arcadian appellation 1s 
Lubante Lirinzt9 +, ‘the Colonies abovemenuoned have 
each 





* See Brit. Crit. Vol. XXI. p. 32, and XXII. p. 413. 
* This has been a ridiculous {nate to a would-be wit of -the 
present 
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each a device and a motto; and the colleétion of thefe, co- 
pied from Crefcimbeni, and very neatly cut in wood, oc- 
cupies this little volume from page 96 to the end. 

2, We proceed in the fecond place to the Art of Italian 
Poetry, by Menzini. This poet, who died in 1704, at the 
age of 59, has hitherto been little known in England. The 

refent very neat edition of his Arte Poetica, will not only 
_ to diftufe new general precepts of the art, but will, in 
feveral particulars, open more exattly the refinements of 
Italian poetry. The charatter of the author, and of the 
refent work, may properly be given in the words of Mr. 
Mathias, from his dedicatory epiitle to Mr. Montagu. 


« Ainomi illuftri di Ariftotele, di Orazio, di Vida, e di 
Boileau, che con tanta gloria e vantaggio della Repubblica let- 
teraria fi fono efercitati in quefta materia, vuole anche aggiugnere 
il fuo l’erudito e leggiadro Menzini, dalle Mufe Greche (a mio 
parere) pid ch’ alcun altro Poeta Tofcano allattato e nudrito. 

“ Chiungue leggera quefto ben regolato é giudiziofo com- 
ponimento, fentira come fi poffa imparare la purita della lingua, 
la novita delle figure, la vaghezza di belliffime favole, la gen- 
tilezza e nobilta de’ penficri, e la maefta ed armonia dell’ elo- 
cuzione, con tutti quei pregi e vezzi che vengono dalla fcola 
Anacreontica e Chiabrerefca.’’  P. vi. 


This charaéter of Menzini we have given in the words 
of the editor, to do jultice to his fkill in writing Italian: the 
opmion given by a countryman of the poet, in the fhort 
lite here printed, we fhall tranflate for the benefit of mere 
Englifh readers. It is to this cfleét : 


“* Though, in the works of Menzini, we do not fee the full 
rays of a fublime philofophy, yet there are not wanting brilliant 
gleams, which fufhciently prove the author to be verfed in fci- 
ences and languages. But, as to the praife derivable from the 
Mufes, whether in his bold dithyrambics, he gives new effect or 
exiltence to great and founding words; whether he blows the 
Epic trump, and exalts the nobie deeds of heroes to the tkies; or 
whether, tinally, like the bee, feeking the flowery thyme, and 
wandering through the woods and fields, he makes the hills re 
found with his ruitic notes, Menzini is ever worthy of the contefted 
crown of Apollo.’’ 





prefent day, who calls Eubante Tirinzio the watchword of the 
fociety ; and therefore, feeing no fignature, affects to confider 
the date, in Roman letters, as ftanding for the writer’s name, 
Flim Flams, vol. i. p. 95+ 
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This profe is, perhaps, fomewhat too poetical, though we 
have quieted it a little in our tranflation, but it gives a 
ftrong teftimony to the merit of the poet. Menzini was a 
member of the Areadi, by the names of Euganio Libade; 
and an indefatigable promoter of the fuccefs of that infli. 
tution. In the Ife here prefixed, we find a few more works 
attributed to him; namely, fome Poems publifhed in 1680, 
his Paradifo Terreftre, in three Cantos, his Academia Tuf- 
culana, in imitation of the Arcadia of Sannazaro, and a few 
fmaller works. Where his Eulogift, above quoted, found 
him founding the Epic trumpet we do not know. His Ar 
of Poetry is faid, on the fame authority, to have been the 
fruit of two months only of Jeifure; and, if fo, is a very ex. 
traordinary performance. It is divided into five Cantos, 
the fubjeéts of which are chiefly thefe. | 

Canto I. The difficulty of fucceeding in Poetry; ne- 
eeflary qualifications; exaé knowledge of, Italian ftyle, 
and idiom; readinefs of rhyming; and a facility of verfi- 
fication, not languid, but dignified and well fupported. Rife 
and improvements of the Tufcan dialefis. Neceflity of at- 
tending to criticifms, and correéting with care, to render 
compofitions durable. 

Canto II. The Fathers of Italian Heroic Verfe, Arioflo 
and Taffo. Comparifon of them. Coherence, clearnefs, 
and expreffion of charaéter neceflary. Obfcenity to be 
avoided. Tragedy, examples, of, in Italian. End of Tra- 
ged) and Comedy. Degeneracy of modern Comedy. _ That 

‘erfe is neceflary to make Comedy complete. 

Canto III. Dithyrambic Poetry. \ts difficulties : may be 
adapted to amorous fubjeéts. Satire, its origin, and dit. 
ferent {pecies. Elegy, fometimes elevated above its ufual 
a Paftoral Poetry, various kinds fpecified. Style 

apted to familiar and facetious compofitions. 

Cano IV. Sacred Poetry, not fufficiently inveftigated. 
Its difficulties and their caufes. Vain attempts to imitate 
Pindar. The Tufcan Ode preferred, in fome particulars, to 
the Greek and Latin. Blank Ver/e convenient in didaétic 
writing. The Sonnet, the hazard of attempting it: the few 
that are perfeét. 

Canto V. On the Sublime. It is rather a gift of nature, 
than attainable by art. Definition and origin of it.  Enthu- 
fialm defined. "The Value of a found Judgment. Harmony of 
various kinds. Conclufion. 

The value placed by the Italians upon the Sonnet,a quaint 
invention of their own poets, will be clearly underftood from 
the following ftanzas : 

«© Quefto 
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«© Quefto breve Poema altrui propone 
Apollo fteffo, come Lidia pietra, 
Da porre i grandi ingegni al paragone. 
E pid d’una vedrai Tofcana cetra, 
A cui per altro il bel Parnafo applaude, 
Che in quefto cede, e volontier s’arretra. 
In lungo feritto altrui fi pud far fraude ; 
Ma dentro un breve, fubito fi ty 
L’occhio fu quel che merta biafmo o laude. 
Ogni picciola colpa @ vergognofa 
Dentro uno fonetto, e l’uditor s’offende 
D’una rima che venga un po’ ritrofa. 
O fe per tutto egual non fi diftende, 
O non é numerofo, o fe la chiufa 
Da quel che fopra proporrai, non pende, 
E altrui non val quella fi magra fcufa 
Di dir che troppo rigida é la legge 
Che in quattordici yerfi fta rinchiufa ; 
E che mal fi foftiene, e mal fi regge 
. Per fcarzezza di rime, e l’intelletto 
Talor quel che non piace a forza elegge. 
In quefto di Procrufte orrida letto 
Chi ti sforza a giacer? Forfe in rovina 
Andra Parnafo fenza il tuo fonetto ? 
Lafcia a color che a tanto il ciel deftina 
L’opra fcabrofa ; 0 per lung’ ufo ed arte 
Via pid la mano, e pid I’ingegno affina.’’ P. gs. 


Subjoined to this Poem, though not mentioned in the 
title, is a letter from the editor to a friend, on the merit of 
a Canzone, or Ode of Da Ponte, upon the death of the 
Emperor Jofeph Il. and the acceflion of Leopold II. The 
Ode itfelf is added, and juftifies the praifes of Mr. Mathias. 
Every reader may not perhaps know, that Da Ponte, the 
author thus praifed, was long fettled in London, and wrote 
trequently for our Opera. The neceflity of the times 
forced him into trade, and he kept for feveral years a fhop, 
ftored with all the beft Italian books. We are forry to add, 
that, within thefe twelve months, the books were obliged to 
be fold off by auétion, and the bufinefs given up, for want of 
fufficient patronage in England to fupport a fhop exclufively 
for Italian literature. All the efforts of Mr. Mathias could 
not refcue us from this public difgrace. 

_ 3. The next article is the Dithyrambic of Redi; witha 
lite of the author, a Differtation on Dithyrambic Poetry *, 
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and other illuftrations. The Italians are the only moderne, 
who have attempted to revive the Grecian Dithy rambic 
flyle, as charaéterized by Horace in fpeaking of Pindar : 



























Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerifque fertur 
Lege folutis. ’ 





But the licences allowed to this f{pecies of Poetry, in the 
application of old words, and the fabrication of new, are fo 
extenfive, that to underftand it becomes a feparate fludy ; 
and Redi would be altogether unintelligible, even to good 
Italian fcholars, without the explanations which fill his 
margin. The dato of the Differtation fays, 


‘¢ Pid che ai femplice lirico @ lecito al Ditirambico I’ufare 
metafore ardite, iperboli forti, ftafi nuove, voci compofte, e 
tratte eziandio con gentilezza da foreftiere contrade. II Redié 
fingolare in tutte quefte cofe: chiama egli il vino fpazir, cri. 
folit 0, fangue del uve, ambra liguida che infe rnifoca: adopera con 
galanteria le voci Francefi cowrier, doré.”’ &c. P. xii. 


Such a fpecimen of Poetry is, in this country at leaft, a lite. 
rary curiofity, and if Englith readers fhould not relith it as 
much os the editor appears to do, they will at all events have 
an obligation to him for enabling them to become acquainted 
with it. Redi was born in 1626, and died in 1697. 

t. On the fourth of thefe publications we fhall fay the 
lefs at prefent, becaufe we fhall very foon have occafion to 
notice Mr. Boyd’s tranflation of the Poem it contains; at 
which time it will be moft convenient to fpeak alfo of the 
origin.l. This book is addreffed, in a very elegant dedi. 
cation, to the Attorney General. With the well-deferved 
charatier which Mr. Mathies gives of this valuable friend 
we {hall clofe the prefent article. 


« A voi, in cui st vagamente rifplendono l’urbanita, Ia coltura, 
Ja ricerca del vero, l’amor ce il patrocinio della bella letteratura, 
un’ cloquenza dottae poffente, un giudizio corretto, ed una leg- 
giadriffima vivacita d’i ingegno, con ottimi ed ornati coftumi, 
non ¢ af — mia intenzione e zelo vetfo le amene let- 
ose.”? | Bs 





7 






He then sdb recommends the poem itfelf to the 
notice of his friend, and concludes with a pleafing com- 
memoration of their early CORNET at Cambridge. Such 
mtercourfe forms one of the moft ftriking charms of litera- 
ture. 
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Ob fervations on Hume's Doétrine. 90S 


s, Art. XIV. Obfervations on the Nature and Tendency of the 

Ic Dottrine of Mr. Hume, concerning the Relation of C aufe 
und Fffef. vo. 46 pp. 1s. Mundell and Sons, Kdin- 
burgh. Longman, Hurft, &c. London. ; 


HIS is another publication on a moft important fubjeé& 
ro which the late appointment of a profeffor of mathe- 
matics in the Univerfity of Edinburgh has given rife*; and 
) we are told that, like Mr. Profeflor Stewart's pamphlet, it 
was the work of a few days. It bears indeed the marks of 
haite in its compofition; for, though the anonymous author 
) s evidently an acute man, and though we have the honour 
io agree with him in moft of the great canclufions which he 
labours to eftablifh, yet there are fome of his incidental obfer- 
vations whieh we cannot admit, and fome expreffed in lan- 
guage that we do not perfeétly underfland, hat is unin- 
telligible to us, we may, without much arrogance, fuppofe to 
have been unintelligible to fome of thofe reverend gentlemen, 
tor whofe inftruétion the obfervations were publifhed. It is 
therefore not impoflible that the author may have bewildered 
minds which he withed to enlighten: while he has paffed 
over, with very little notice, the only pofition advanced by 
Mr. Hume on the fubje& of caufe and effeét, which, as it 
appears to us, the General Affembly of the Church of Scotkand 

could be called upon to cenfure. | 
Having juftly obferved that the feries of propofitions on 
which Mr. Hume. builds his theory, is inceflantly broken 
by a repetition of the fame ‘* {ceptical doubts ;” and having 
hence inferred the expediency of arranging the theory into 
feparate propofitions, and confidering thefe in a regular 
order; he ftates, as the firft propofition of Mr. Hume's 

theory, 


‘© That the relation of caufe and effe@ cannot be difcovered, a 
priori. In every cafe, the fecond phenomenon muft have been 
previoufly witneffed: for there is nothing in the firft appearance 
of any objeét, which can lead us to predict the appearance of a 
particular obje&, rather than of any other, as immediately fac. 
ceflive. ’ ) 


This propofition is incontrovertible; nor are we aware 
that it was ever controverted, at leaft fince the employment 
ef Bacon’s nevum organum in philofophical refearch. It is 


= * 





* See Britith Critic for July laft, p. 33. 
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certainly no part of any theory peculiar to Mr. Hume; fince 
it is obvious, that previons to all experience, it would be juit 
as probable to man, that heat would harden wax and [often 
clay, as thet it would harden clay and, foften wax: for pre. 
vious to all experience, no man could form fo much as a 
rational conjefture that it would produce either of thefe 
effets. This propofition, however, the prefent author thinks 
it incumbent upon him to illuftrate, if not to fupport; but 
in the courfe of the illuftration, he confounds defire and 
volition, and afirms what we apprehend no unfophifticated 
underftanding will admit. 


“ Tt has been afferted, that from mind alone we derive our 


idea of power; and that the idea, acquired by the confcioufnefs 
of our own exertion, is transferred to the apparent changes of‘ 
external matter. But, wn/le/s we fuppofe the idea of power to 
have been otherwife acquired, what we call exertion is nothing 
more than the fequence of motion to defire, as magnetifm is the 
fequence of iron to the approach of a loadftone.’’ P. 5. 

‘© If what we feel be transferred, it is evidently defre which 
wefecl. Till the mufcular motion has taken place, it is defire 
alone; it is afterwards defire, combined with the knowledge that 
a mufcular motion has been its confequence. It is, perhaps, even 
too much authority which Mr. Hume gives to this error, when 
he allows, that the azimal ni/us, which we experience, enters very 
much into the vulgar idea of power. It is more probable, that 
the feeling of this animal nifus, though derived from cafes in 
which the exertion has eventually fucceeded, enters largely into 
the vulgar idea of reftraint or want of power.’’ P. 6. 

“* The idea of power, we may therefore conclude, is not de- 
rived from the phenomena of mind, more than from thofe of mat- 
ter, both which furnifh traits of fequences, that differ only as 
their own refpettive fequences differ among themfelves. ‘The very 
feeling of power, as of connection, would be itfelf only, a new part 


of a fequence. Pp. 8, 9g. 


To thefe pofitions we cannot affent, though it may be dif- 
ficult to confute them; becaufe truths felf-evident admit not 
of proof, That cur notion of power is fomething very dif- 
tint from eur notion of conneétion,; we know by the moft 
convincing of all evidence, the evidence of confcioufnels; 
but if this author choofes to perfift in affirming that )is no- 
tion of power is not diftin@ trom his notion of connection, we 
can make no other reply to himthan we fhould to the man 
who might affirm that he did not believe any one of Enclid’s 
axioms. By whatever procefs we firft acguire the notion of 
power—whether from the ph.cnomena of mind or of matter 
—we are perfuaded that the unlettered man of a* found un- 
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derftanding would ftare at us, were we gravely to affure him 
that the power of a horfe confifts in his connection with the 
plough, which he drags through the foil; and that the horfe 
when unyoked from the plough, and driven into the ftable, is 
completely diveited of all power! The notion of power is 
fo familiar to every man, that in common language it is never 
confounded with. /eguence or connection, or indeed with an 
thing elfe. Thus, fuppofe a plough in motion to be fad. 
denly ftopt by a large ftone, a phenomenon which has often 
yecurred ; fuppofe the horfes or oxen to be exerting all their 
power in vain, during the time that the ploughmen are endea. 
vouring to remove the flone; and fuppofe the flone re. 
moved and the plough to proceed; whether is the removal 
of the ftone, or the exertion of the horfes, the efficient or 
powerful caufe of the renewed motion? .Zhat motion is 
evidently conneé?ed with the removal of the ftone, as well as 
with the exertion of the horfes; it is likewife a feguence to 
the one event as well as tothe other; and yet there 1s pro 
bably no man except this anonymous author (if indee he be 
an exception} who would hefitate to fay that its efficient 
caufe, or the power by which it is produced, is the exertion 
of the horfes, and not the removal of the ftone. 

Power therefore is neither fequence nor conneftion; nor 
could we ever have acquired the notion of power. from the 
mere obfervation of fequence, were we not confcious of ous 
own voluntary exertions. When the author calls ** exera 
tion the fequence of motion to defire,"’ and afhrms that 
‘ ullthe mufcular motion has taken place, it is defire alone 
that we feel,”’ he talks a language which we do not underftand. 
Defire, in the proper fenfe of the word, is the wi/h which 
every man feels to obtain any thing of which the want occa.’ 
Gons uneafinefs in his mind; but this is furely not the feel- 
ing which pervades and accompanies every exertion, No 
man makes a voluntary exertion to obtain what he is con~ 
vanced can be obtained by no exertion of his own; but he 
cannot avoid feeltng on many occafions defires, which he 
is fully aware he cannot gratify. Volition is the feeling 
which accompanies exertion, and, to fpeak more correétly, 
volition is the only mental exertign of which we are ever 
confcious; but volition is not defire, nor is it always pre- 
ceded by defire. A man of fedentary and ftudious habits 
often walks out into the open air, for the benefit of his 
health, with great relu€tance; and whep he does fo he ex- 
erts volitions contrary to his defires, and even to his habits. 
gralted on thofe defires. The king, we are perfuaded, has 

Xx often, 
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often felt a ftrong defire to pardon the critninal whom he hag 
ordered for execution; and thére are furely very few crimi. 
nals under fentence of death, who do not defire or carneftly 
wilh to be pardoned, though they all know that they cannot 
pardon themfelves. 

Mr. Hume appears not to us to give authority to error, 
whea he allows that the animal nifus, which we experience, 
enters very much into the vulg r idea of power. It enters 
into every idea of power, whether vulgar or philofophical, 
as the prefent author himfelf inadvertently acknowledges ; 
for if it be true, that it enters largely into the vulgar idea of 
want of power, it mufl enter largely into the vulgar idea of 
power, fince there can be no idea of the want of any thing, 
which does not imply the idea of the thing itfelf. The idea 
of darknefs implies the idea of light; the idea of cold, the idea 
of deat; and the idea of the want of power, the idea of pswer. 
ft is indeed very probable, that the aninral nifus enters into 
the vulgar idea of power in a different manner from that in 
which it enters into the philofophical idea of pewer. By the 
favage that nifus is attributed dire&tly to what the philofopher 
confiders as only the inftrument by which power 1s exerted; 
and hence, in all favage dialeéts, the elements are perfonified, 
and phrafes which appear to us extravagant figures, are em- 
ployed by the natives in the /iteral fenfe of the words; but 
neither favage nor fage would have employed any phrafes to 
denote the exertion of power, had they not experienced fuch 
exertions in themfelves and other animals. 


«* The fecond propofition of Mr. Hume’s theory, fays this 
author, is, that, even after experience, the relation of caufe and effea 
caunct be difcovercd by reafon.'* 


This propofition is loofely ftated; but its meaning probably 
is, that after we have obferved one event to follow another a 
thoufand times, we cannot infer that the connection between 
them is Tuch, that the very fame fequence muff always take 
*slace. In this fenfe the propofition is incontrovertible, 
differing indeed in nothing effential to the queftion at iffue,, 
from the propofition by which i is preceded. We have art 
internal conviction that the laws of nature are regular and 
fixed, and that fimilar events will always fucceed each other 
in finilar circumftinces; but this conviétion does not imply 
the utter impoffibility chat the fucceffion can be otherwile. 
ft is not a conviétion of the fame kind with that which 
refults from a geometrical demonftration, or with that by 
which we are compelled. to believe that no event or change 
can take place, but by the operation of /eme caufe. 

_- The 
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‘© The third propofition of Mr; Hume's theory is, that ede 
wel rtion of coufe and effe@ is an — of belief alone, The belief, 
he acknowledges, is irrefiftible, but is derived from a principle of 
our natufe only, and not from the qualitics of external things. 
To this thitd propofition it is impoflible to deny our affent, if we 
have given it to the preceding two: for of any quality, which is 
incapable of being perceived or inferred, our belicf, however fixed 
and certain, can refult only from that intinSive principle of faith, 
which is the evidence of things not feen. Of this belief alone, 
therefore, is the relation of caufe and effet an object.” 


General propofitions are fo liable to be mifunderflood, 
that we fhall take the liberty to ftate a particular inflance of 
what we fuppofe to be here the author’s meaning; and we 
fhali ftate that inflance which feems to have. been prefent to 
his own mind when he wrote the paragraph immediatel 
before us. Iron has been:uniformly obferved to a swe 
to one pole of a load{tone or magnet, and to recede from the 
other; and we believe that iron will always be fo affe&ed by 
the prefence of a magnet; but’ we do not know that there are 
any qualities in a magnet which neceffarily produce thefe 
eflecis, as we know that the three angles of a plane triangle.are 
equal to two right angles. The magnet may de the mere 
inftrument of fome invifible power, a$ an axe is the inftru- 
ment by which a man heaves timber; it may merely be the 
occafion on which the fupreme Being has determined that 
certain motions fhall be produced; but the mechanical phi- 
lofopher concerns not himfelf with the operations of invili- 
ble powers, and therefore he fays that there are qualities ina 
magnet, by which it attra€ts and repels iron according to. an 
eftablifhed law of nature; or, in other words, according to the 
omnipotent will of the author of nature. If this be the 
meaning of what our author calls the third propofition of 
Mr. Hume’s theory, to that propofition it is indeed impof- 
fille to refufe our affent; but we fee no propriety in calling 
that aflemt faith, becaufe faith, in the proper fenfe of the - 
word, refts not on perfonal obfervation, but on the evidence 
of teRimony. 

The author of this pamphlet either miftakes the queftion 
at iffue between Mr. Hume and his opponents, or withes to 
miflead the public, whem he fays that the three propofitions 
already confidered, 


“* Comprchend all that part of the theory on which Mr. Hume 
has unfortunately drawn unjuft fufpicion, by giving it a name 
hare ~ — and folly, and guslt of genius taught us to 

in dread,’’ 
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Mr. Hume fays exprefsly, that 


** All events feem entirely /oofe and /eparate. One evem 
follows another; but we never can obferve any tie between them, 
They feem conjoined but never conneGed: And as we can have 
no ‘idea of any thing which never appeared to our outward fenfe, 
or inward fentiment, the neceffary conclufion feems to be, that we 
have wo idea of connedion or power at all, and that thefe words 
are abfolutely without any meaning, when employed either in phi. 
lofophical reafonings, or in common life *.’’ Pec 


This is furely a part of the theory which every religious 
man muft hold in dread; for, if-it be admitted, we have no 
proof whatever of either the exiftence or the attributes of a 
governor of the univerfe. If we have no notion of con. 
nection or power at all, and it thefe words be abfolutely with. 
aut any meaning, it follows undeniably, as the fame philofo- 
pher elfewhere taught, that * the maxim tn philofophy, that 
whatever begitis to exift, mu/? have a caufe of-exiftence, has 
no certainty ;” and that it 1s vain to attempt a proof, from 
the phanomena of nature, of the Being and Providence of 
nature’s God. It the minifters of Edinburgh apprehended 
that Mr. Leflie, in his unqualified recommendation of Mr. 
Hume’s doftrine concerning the relation of caufe and effe&, 
adinitted this part of that doétrine, they had furely good rea- 
fon to bring before the venerable afflembly of their church the 
queftion of his omy toa profeffional chair in one ot 
their univerfities. No fueh apprehenfion indeed occurred 
tous. Though we beftowed confiderable attention on the 
experimental inquiry into the nature and propagation of heatt, 
we perceived in it nothing which led us to fufpeét its author 
of being unfriendly to the caufe of religion; ant we were 
confirmed in our opinion by Mr. Profeffor Stewart’s hort 
flutement of faé?s, in which it feems to be proved that Mr. 
Leflie adopts only that part of Hume's theory which relates 
to phyfcal caufed'and etletts. 

Audi alteram partem is, however, an exhortation’ to which 
we have ever lent a willing ear; and it has been faggefted 
to us by a friend, that the author of ‘ the experimental in- 
quiry”’ mutt liave adopted more of the theory than what relates 
to phyfical cafes and effects, fince he has faid that ‘+ Mr. 
Hume is the FiRST, as far as- he-ktiows, who has treated of 
caufation in a truly philofophical manner.” Mr. Stewart 


a tiie —! 





a Effays, Vol. II. Sect. 7. part 2. 
+ See Britifh Gritic for April, 1805. 
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has proved, beyond the poffibility of contradiétion, that the 
part of the theory which relates folely to phyfcal caufes and 
effefts, was the theory of Barrow and Clarke, and Berkeley, 
and Bithop Brown of Corke; all of whom wrote before 
Hume, the two firft indeed before he was born. Mr. Leflie 
is contefled to be a profound mathematician, who cannot be 
fuppofed unacquainted with Barraw's Mathematical Lefures. 
“* He mutt therefore, fays our correfpondent, have adopted 
fomething from the effays of the Scotch philofopher, which 
he foimd not in the lettures of the Cambridge profeffor ; 
and what could that be, but that we have no idea of cotinelEion 
or power at all; that thefe words are ahfolutely without any mean- 
ing; and, by confequence, that a thing may begin to exift 
without any caufe.” 
Were Mr. Lefiie incapable of writing inaccurately, 
which we apprehend no man to be; and had not he, ina 
letter to the profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, exprefsly declared*, that his reference to Hume's 
doétrine extends no farther than ‘ to the relation between 
caufe and effeét, confidered as an objett of phyfical examina. 
tion,” we fhould have deemed this reafoning conclufive 
againft him. But we are not aceuftomed to draw uncha- 
ritable’ conclufions againft any man from one or two un- 
guarded expreffions, which he afterwards explains; and-we 
itill think Mr. Stewart’s vindication of Mr. Letlie’s: prin- 
ciples, as they appear in his writings, complete. We con- 
fefs, however, that the information’ communicated by our 
“friendly correfpondent has fatisfiedk us, that the motives 
of fome at leaft of the minifters, who oppofed the ad- 
miflion of Mr. Leflie into the Univerlity of Edinburgh, 
were praife-worthy ; and that we wrote in fome degree un- 
guardedly, when we accufed them of soma ane intro- 
duce innovations by the térrors of perfecution. r. Hume 
labours to deftroy the univerfal conviétion, that ot every 
event or change there muft be fame caufe ; and this is the onl 
pofition maintained by him in his theory of caufation, whic 
properly called for the animadverfion of the General Af- 
fembly of the Church of Scotland. It is a pofition, how. 
ever, which Mr. Leflie difclaims; and which the author 
before us feems to difelaim likewife, though he beftows on 
it much lefs attention than he ought to have done, to ferve 
the purpofe for which he profeffes to have written; while 
he fills feveral pages of his pamphlet with ufelefs proofs, that 
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* See Mr. Prof, Stewart’s Statement, p. 30+ 
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* the relation of caufe and effet between any two events 
cannot be perceived a priori, when the firft alone is prefented 
to us; that even when both have taken place, the relation 
of future couneétion cannot be inferred by reafon; but that 
the belief of it, immediate and univerfal, is the effect of an 
inflinétive principle of or nature.” P. 37. 

About this conclufion, as it refpeéts our belief in the 
uniformity and permanency of the Ae of nature, we are 
perfuaded, that there is not one minifler of the church of 
Scotland who would have any controverfy with our anony, 
mous author; but if he en Sat as he feems to do, the 
nature and origin of this belief with the nature and origin of 
our notion of pewer, he certainly labours under a great mil. 
take, We mutt have a notion of power, however acquired, 
before we can talk, with any meaning to our words, of the 
laws of nature. That every change or event is an effe¢?, and 
imphes power in /ome agent from which it ultimately proceeds, 
is a neceffary truth, {elf-evident to every man who under- 
{lands the terms in which it is expreffed; but that the diurnal 
motion of the earth from Weit to Eaft will continue till 
the confummation of all things, though believed tn confe. 
quence of that inftinétive principle of which our author 

peaks, is nef a neceflary truth; becaufe he, who originally 
impreffed that motion onthe earth, may change it when he 
pleafes, or make it ceafe altogether. This is not the cafe 
with refpect to any mathematical relation, nor with —. 
to the rekation betwee thange and power. Jt is impofliple 
for any power, even the power of the Almighty (we {peak 
with the profoundeft reverence) to make the relation of 
nagnitude between two bodies, which are each equal to the 
fame third body, any thing elfe than equality; and it is 
equally impoflible, being indeed a direét contradiétion in 
terms, to produce a change but by /ame power either in the 
changing body, or in fome other being operating on it. We 
often miftake in attributing to objefts powers which they do 
not poffels, and in confidering as caufes things which con- 
tribute nothing to the produétion of the events which we 
derive from them; but it is as impoflible to fuppofe that an 
event, however fingular, proceeded from no canfe, as it is to 
fuppofe the falfehood of Euclid’s firft axiom, If the prefent 
author choofe to attribute our abfolute conviétion, in both 
thele cafes, to an inftinétive principle of our nature, we ere 
not fo fund of controverfy as to ts ed with him about a 
phrafe, provided he allow the conviétion to be knowledge 
and not faith. We fhould, however, prefer the language of 
Mr. Profeffor Stewart, who attributes to the fun — 
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Jaws of human thought, and not to any inftin€tive principles 
of credulity, our atimiflion of felf-evident neceflary truths ; 
for we think it juftas poilible for any bemg, endowed with 
yeafon, to doubt the truth of a geometrical axiom, as to 
doubt the truth of the axiom that aoe implies power. Mr. 
Hume, we know, called in queition both thele axioms, 
and in doing fo he had the merit of being at beft confiftent 
with himfelf ; but his prynciples and his reafonings have @ 
tendency to fubvert al] religion and even all {cience, and the 
author of this tract labours in vain to prove that, though 
fome of them are erroneous, they have been produétive of 
no evil, 





Art. XV. A medical and << Sete Inquiry into the 
Origin, Symptoms, and Cute of Confiitutional Difeafes, parti. 
tularly Sctophula, Confumptron, Cancer, and the Gout, ile 
luftraled by Cafes. By William Lambe, M. D. Fellow 

¢ College of Phyficians, Londen. 8vo. 274 pp. 58. Gd. 
Mawman. 1805. | 


HIS author thinks that the difeafes mentioned in the title, 

as well as various other chronic, and fome acute inflam- 
matory complaints, have one comnion origin, and when 
early attended to, may be cured by removing the catfes. 
They are the produét, he thinks, of a particular {pecies of 
utrefaétion, which he calls by the name of feptic poifon, 
t abounds in the water of moft rivers, fountains, cana 
&c. and is, confequently, taken intp our ftomachs in almoft 
every thing we drink, and in a great part of our folid aliy 
ment. This is certainly a moit difpirting do€trine; for 
though the-Malvern, and fome other iprings, are faid to be 
free trom this deleterious poifon, and common river water 
may be freed from it by diftillation, yet, how fmall a por. 
tion of the inhabitants of the globe can procure either one ot 
the other! The author was led to the enqinry which enabled 
him to dete& this feptic poifon, and to difcover its nature, 
by being called to a lady “ who was occafionally affli€ted 
with very fevere pains of the flomach, when fhe lived ina 
particular houfe, which had repeatedly left her upon chang, 
ing her refidence, and who, fufpe€tmg it might be occa. 
fioned by the water, defired him to examine it. It was 
well tafled,” he fays, p. 15, “ but it had been obferved to 
make the teeth dark. Having evaporated a portion of this 
Water to drynefs, he tafted the refiduum, and obferved, that 
Xx 4 though 
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though it hardly impreffed the tongue with any other tafte 
than the bitternefs of the deliquefeent falts, there was a pe. 
‘euliarly difagreeable fenfe of confiri€étion excited in the 
fauces, which remained there fixed for a long time. The 
impreilion, he adds, was clearly metallic, and was fimilar 
to that excited by arfenical {alts ; and on placing a portion of 
the refiduum between two plates of copper, and expofing 
them to a ftrong heat, the copper received a white flain 
fimilar to what arfenic gives, which confirmed him in the 
opinion, that the refiduum contained a portion of that mi. 
neral. Perhaps, however, an inquiry into the ftate of the 
cifltern, or refervoir, in which the water was kept, might 
have thrown fome light on the nature of the metallic im. 
pregnation ; but this {eems to have been omitted, at leaft we 
are not told that fuch inquiry was made, Satisfied that ar- 
fenic was contained, not only in the water, the fybjeé&. of 
the experiments above related, but that it is an Ak In 
all the water ufed for the common purpofes of life, the 
author foon difcovered it to be the latent caufe of all the 
difeafes that have hitherto baffled the utmolt efforts of me- 
dicine to remove; fuch as pulmonary. conluinption, gout, 
mania, epilep'y, ferofula, and feveyal cutaneous erup- 
tions, 


“* Amazed,"’ he fays, p, 17, “ at a refult fo ftrange and un. 
expected, a cro: d of refle&ions could not but burft upon his mind ; 
What!"" he ex. aims, *‘ 1s it poffible that human beings can be 
daily fwallowing the moft virulent of poifons, without fufpicion, 
and almoft without complaint? Is not this the very demon 
which, for fo many ages, has tortured mankind ; and which, 
ufurping the fenforium, has corrupted, under a thoufand forms, 
both the mind and the body ? the evil fpirit which has augmented 
the wants of man, while it has diminifhed his enjoyments ?. which 
has exafperated the paffions, inflamed the appetites, benumbed the 
fenfes, and enfeebled the underftanding ? which has converted his 
finer form into a ftarehoufe of difeafes, has blafted the flower of 
his offspring, and has brought even the ftrongeft of his name to 
an untimely grave ?’’ 


Refleéting, however, that fuch a charge againft this com- 
mon, and hitherto-efteemed falubrious beverage, might he con- 
firued into a charge againft the Author of Nature, as if when 
his children afked for bread gave them worfe than ftones, he 
reminds us, p. 57, that the greater part of the fubflances 
intended for our nourifhment, require'a certain preparation 
before they are admitted into our Aciathe. Corn is ground, 
mixed with leven, and fubjefted to the aétion of fire, and 
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fearce any thing but fruits. are eaten until they have under- 

ne a fimilar procefs; and as water may be feparated from 
this feptic poifon, by diftillation, and fo rendered harmlefs, 
we are not left without a remedy. Let men, who have 
not the good fortune to live near the Malvern, or other 
‘equally falubrious fountains, ufe no water until it has pafled 
through the procefs of diftillation, and they will be as free 
from fcrofula, mania, &c. as men are in an uncivilized, 
or uncultivated flate. 


« Savage man,’’ we are told, p. 9, “ is almoft entirely ex- 
empt from the dominion of thefe difeafes, and feems to poffefs a 
frame, in many points, phyfically different from that of man, 
in that degree of cultivation, to which he has hitherto arrived. 
In proportion as he emerges from his primeval ftate, do thefe 
furies advance upon him, and would feem to fcourge him back 
into the paths of nature and fimplicity.’’ 


This difimilitude of conftitution feemed necefflary for the 
favage race; for as water, unfoph ftigated, muft conftitute 
the whole of their drink, if they had not been guarded with 
this invifible coat of mail, t!e race of them muft have been 
utterly extinét, or what remained of them muft have been 
fo deformed by difeafe, as fearcely to have had any ap- 
pearance of the human form. But the water ufed by favages, 
though to a certain degree contaminated, does not contain 
fo large a. portion of the feptic poifon as that confumed 
by more civilized nations ; for as the poifon is generated by 
the decompofition and putrefaétion of animal and vegetable 
matter, and as the confumption of fuch matter is much 
greater in a civilized, than in an uncivilized flate, our water 
maft be not only more highly impregnated with the poifon 
than theirs; but this oucele may go on until it becomes ab- 
folutely unfit for the purpofes of life; and we may thence 
be driven or fcourged, as the author exprefles it, back into the 
paths of nature and fimplicity. That this is the author’s opinion, 
will be feen by the following: 


‘* The decompofition of animal, and, perhaps, of vegetable 
matter, I believe,’’ he fays, p. 23, ‘* to be the great inftrument 
of the deftruction of the human fpecies. By this procefs a mat. 
ter is developed, which becomes a true and proper poifon to the 
human body.’’ And lower down—‘“‘ I have faid that water is 
the principal vehicle in which this feptic poifon.is conveyed into 
the fyftem. Let us confider then, that from the creation of 
mankind, the earth has been more and more covered with animal 
exuviz. Whatever, therefore, is foluble of thefe exuviz, muft 
neceflarily impregnate that fluid, which percolates the whole 
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furface, and in which the foil is, as it were, infufed and mi. 
cerated, ‘The arts of cultivation, in populous and civilized 
communities, have increafed and diffefed the evil; and the 
of defiru@ion, and of abundance are fown by the fame band.” 


It has been fuppofed that gout, crop: jaundice, afthma, 
and other chronic affe€tions, are the offsprings of intempe- 
rance, particularly in fermented liquors, but this authos 
thinks they may be more clearly deduced from the introduc. 
tion of this feptic poifon into the fyftem: and water-drinkers, 
unlefs they {wallow that which has been diftilled, are fo far 
from obtaining an exemption from them, that they have fu. 
perinduced other difeafes, to which thofe who drink fer. 
mented liquors are rarely fubje€ted. 


‘© The drinkers of water,’’ he fays, p. 32, ‘* are fo far from 
having the fimalleft exemption from the common lot, that they 
feem liable to fome complaints, almoft peculiar to themfelves. 
They are fubjet to hot and pimply ernptions om the fate, more than 
beer drinkers, Probably fome of the feptic pdifon of the water 
is precipitated by boiling, and fome, too, may be neutralifed by 
the bitter of the hops, and fo rendered lef{s noxious. Very bard 
water alfo is unfit for brewing, which may be another reafon why 
beer is, on the whole, more wholefome than water. Further 
jt is notorious, that punch, that is to fay, ardent fpirits diluted 
with water, is much more unwholefome than wine. Namber 
ef thefe who indulge much in its ufe, become dropfical, long defere 
the period of old age. As the alcghol is the fame in each liquor, 
this difference in their effeéts on the conftitution feems utterly in. 
explicable, unlefs we admit, in the.one, the pernicions effects of 
the watery vehicle, of which the other is deftitute.”’ 


In fairnefs, the author fhould have obferved, that the baz 
and pimply eruptions confequent on drinking water, only infeft 
thofe who, after a perhaps intemperate ule of fermented li. 
quors, become drinkers af water. By wre in the 
new courfe, the eruptions generally vanifh. A fimilar in- 
convenience attended fome of his patients, on their com- 
mencing their courfe of diftilled water, Beer brewed with 
hard water, upon the author’s principles, ought ta be the 
moft wholefome; for as the feptic poifon is the produét of 
the putrefaétions and decompolitions of animal and vegetable 
matter, the hard water of wells fhould contain lefs of it than 
foft river water, where thofe fubftances muft be found in 
greater abundance. The reafon why punch-drinkers become 
dropfical fooner and more frequently than thofe who drink 
wine, which the author feems puzzled to account for, is pe 
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from their taking a much larger quantity of ardent {pi« 
sits, OT aleohol, than wine-drinkers do. . 

The manner in which the feptic or arfenical poifon ope. 
rates, in producing fo great a variety of complaints, is next 
attempted to be explained, and as it is the nature of an hy- 

helis to affimilate every thing to itfelf, the derangement 
of the ftomach, common to all chranic, and indeed to almoft 
all complaints, is attributed to the arfenic, a that organ ieel- 
ing it mot fenfibly, from the direft application of it an the 
higheft degree ot caneentration,” From this fource 4 1s 
communicated to the blood, which becomes impregnated 
with it, and it thence produces effetts, varied according to 
the habits and conftitutions of different perfons, or as acy, © 
cidental circumftances may determine it; occafioning in 
fome gout, or dropfy, in others fcrafula, confumption, ma- 
nia, epilepfy, &c. Even in conftitutions not prone to pars 
ticular dileale, it is net without its mifchief. 


In fome fyftems, happily couftituted,’’ the author fays, 
p- 47, ‘* in which the canfervative powers are very great, and 
uniformly diffufed over all the organs, the preternatural excit. ~ 
ment, effected by the poifon, may not occafion any apparent 
difeafe ; byt it is inconceivable that any morbific force fhould 
continue perfectly inert, if conftantly applied. It may, there. 
fore be fairly queftioned, whether in every fubject it does not 
accelerate the period of old age ; and whether it has not been a 

werful inftrument in preventing the race from attaining to that 
ongevity, for which nature feems to have deftined it, and to 
which, as we are informed by tradition, it arrived in the primitive 
ages of the world.’’ 


But if this feptic poifon. is increafed in quantity, in pres 
portion as the earth becomes more and more cultivate’, 
and the feeds of abundance and of defiruétion are fown by the 
fame hand, how happens it that men live now long as they 
did 3000 years ago, when their days were faid to be only 
threefcore years and ten, or that a much greater proportion 
of men liye to a great age, in this, and other sedieel coun~ 
tries, than among favages, which is known to be the faét. 

After all, the exiltence or non-exiflence of arfenic, in 
common water, as well as the efficiency of diitillation in 
reg | water fo impregnated from that poifonous mineral, 
muft be determined by experiment, not argument. But 
the experiments of the oak: udjcious cheiuilts in Europe, 
who have, among them, analyfed almoit all the vurieties of 
water exifting, without detetting this ingredient, affords a 
conyincing pyoof the author has been deceived in this leadig 
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point. More dire&t proof alfo, of the power of the Malvern, or 
of diftilled water, in curing cancer, and other conftitutionat 
difeafes, will be required, than we find here detailed. The 
few cafes given by the author, in proof of this power, are 
as he acknowledges, incomplete; that is, ‘* the partics “wa 
not purfued the courfe long enough,” he fays, p. 75, “ for 
them to receive all the benefit expeéted from it.’”” It may be 
afked, why then was this publication haftened, and the expetta. 
tion of the world raifed, before a fingle cure had been com- 
pleted by this {pecific ? The fimall benefit received by the 
patients under cure, may be no more than perfons fre- 
quently experience. on changing their mode aT Wing, and 
adopting a more fimple and frugal diet than they were ac- 
cuftomed to; or fuch as fometimes happens on trying a 
new medicine, given with pofitive aflurances of its efficacy, 
The high character electricity, medicated airs and baths, the 
trattors, and many other fuppofed fpecifics, have obtained 
in the cure of various complaints, is well known, as well 
as the litle title they had to the encomiums beftowed on 
them, evinced by the low eftimation in which they are now 
held ; and that this new medicine will fhare the lee fate, 
if ever it comes into any frequent ufe, is highly probable. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 16. Flights of Fancy; confifting of Mifcellaneous Poems; 
avith the Cajtle of Avola, in Three A&s. By Mrs. F. T. Serres. 
8vo. Price 6s. Ridgway. 1805. 


The author modeftly informs us, that thefe poetical productions 
were compofed as a telief from the more toilfome avocations of 
the pencil. The following will exhibit as good a fpecimen of 
their merit as we could fele&: 


To Lady Hamilton. 


If Virtue’s charms you hope to find, 
You’ll feek them in her fpotlefs mind. 
If Wifdom’s precepts you would know, 
’Tis from her lips thefe precepts flow. - 
' Adorned 
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Adorned with that peculiar grace, 

"That in her language finds a place. 

What eloquence, what wit, what fire, 

Her thoughts and fentiments infpire. . . 

Her foul the feat of all that’s great, ~ 

With every fcience is complete. 

How oft her foft melodious fong 

Has charmed the gay melodious throng ; 

Has charmed the critic’s nicer ear, 

And claimed the tribute of a tear. de 

: The ruder paffions die away , 

While lift’ning to her tender lay. 

With her refides each female grace, 

And Beauty revels in her face. 


Mat. 17. Les Champignons du Diable; or, Imperial Mup- 
rooms: a mock-beroic Pocm, in five Cantos; including a Confer. 
ence between the Pope and the Devil, on his Holinefs’s Vifit to 
Paris. Illuftrated with Notes. Crown 8v0. 204 pp. 58. 
Ginger. 1805. | 


Mr. Huddesford may be called the burlefque hiftorian of the 
French Revolution, which he has fatitized in various ftages of 
its progrefs with much Hudibraftic humour, and its appropriate 
verfification. We laughed heartily at the ludicrous expofure of fol- 
lies, and even of crimes (though deeply tragical in themfelves) pre. 
fented in Top/y-turvy ; we have taaghéd alfo at the prefent effufion ; 
though we confefs that the dofe is rather too copious for our tafte, 
and that five Cantos of mock-heroics, where Satan and “ his 
bad compeers’’ are the principal agents, are rather more than 
even the wit and humour of this author can fuftain. We begin, 
indeed, to have more than doubts, whether thefe infernal beings 
have not too often been hitched into the ludicrous ftyle to preferve 
their effeét in it; and whether even the vifit of the Devil to the 
Pope can have any laughable effect among Proteftants, who have 
fo long habitually conneéted thofe Perfonages. There is much 
more humour, in our opinion, in the following general reflection, 
which opens the third Canto, ‘. = 


«* What unavoidable ftagnation 
Must paralyze al] operation, 
Did Ingenuity and Nature 
Furnish no tools for the operator ! 
Take from the barrifter his brief, 

And who’ll from gibbet fave a thief? 
Your cook a frying-pandeny, 

Fith you may have, but none to fry ; 
Lock up axe, hammer, faws, and chiffel, 
Joiners and carpenters go whiftle : 
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On drags and fees lay ptohibitions, 

You'll famifh fextons ahd phyficians : 

Thus, thould there chance to be a dearth 

Of implements called Foo/s on earth, 

?T would Nick fo puzzle to enfnare us, 

He might fhut up his mifchief-warehoufe ; 

His imps might all go pare their nails, 

Or'play, tike kittens, with their tails,’’ P. 88, 


. 


The following view of the Mock Imperial Court, and its 
Mock Emperor, is alfo ludicrous, 


** Prolific Ordinance Senatis, 

Engenders Princes, like potatoes ; 
Raw, numerous, dirt-begotten, crude ; 
Befides a heterogeneous brood 

Of jacks in Office, harlequins, 

Affes and mules in hion’s fkins : 
Arch-chancellors, gen’ral Infpeétors, 
High Admiral, and great Electors : 
With Highneffes Serene, juft fit to 
Drive whéelbarrows, Imperial ditto ; 
Marfhals of th’ empire, Excellencies, 
Monfeigneurs, fuch as Bedlam frenzics 
Give eye of lunatic to view ; 

Such as Callott ! thy pencil drew, 

And though laft mention’d, firft of all, 
That rin. paradoxical, 

Narotrton! Emp’ror, monarch, lord 
Of thofe who monarchy abhort’d : 
Napoleon! emperor unmatch’d! 

Whole craft thefe titled. toad—ftools hatch’d ; 
Defpot of a community 

Of flaves foi-difant great and free ; 
Prompter, and puppet, firft i’ the row 
Of ’s own IMPERIAL RAREE-SHOW,"’ P, opty 


Of the remainder, much certainly might be fpared, and we 
were particularly furprifed to find fo ingenious a fpeaker as 
Belial, on fuch old ground as damn’d bot, damn'd cold, &c. fo 
ee preoccupied by Foe, The objett of the Poem is, in Eng- 
land, unexceptionable ; it is as the author ftates in an advertife- 
ment, ‘* To ferve the caufe of order, and the canfe of legitimate 
government, by a ladicrous expofure of the civil and religious 
policy of a continental defpot, countenanced and abetted by the 
degrading fervility of the Sovereign Pontiff."* 
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Ant. 18. A Poem on the Refloration of Learning in the Eaft. 

By the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F,R.S. of Trinity 

ollege, Cambridge. 4t0. 19 pp. 38. Cambridge printed. 
Mawman, London. 1805, 


** The gentlemen appointed by the Univerfity of Cambridge 
t award Mr. Buchanan’s Prizes, after having adjudged the prize 
for the Englifh Poem to Mr. Grant, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
unanimoufly expreffed their with for the publication of the follow. 
ing poem.’* Advert. If the gentlemen wanted a complete juftifi- 
cation of their decifion, in the eyes of all the world, they could 
act have thought of a more effectual way of obtaining it than by 
this requeft. It wasa cengieens at beft, and Mr. Wrangham 
fhould not have been dazzled by it. Had he once read the pro. 
duétion of his antagonift,, before his own was publifhed, he ought 
inkantly to have ftopped the prefs. Inferiority fo very glaring 
and extreme ought to have,appeared, even to the partial eyes of 
felflove. This poem is full. of all the faults which are moft 
oppofite ta the beauties of the other: Darwinian tinfel of ex. 
preffion, glare of words with poverty of thought; every thing 
which drives che reader to defpair of all poetical comfort, from 
the’ firt- page to the laft. have given, in our account of 
Mt. Grant’s Poem, part of his highly finifhed character of Sir 
wtiebing in mrageedA thal Up cling x pulnge bron an pre 

ing this antagonift than by citing a is pro. 
duction, on the fame perfonage. 


<¢ But nobler cares are his :. for human kind 
He plies his reftiefs energies of mind. : 
Strang by that orb, beneath whofe flaming ray 
ap mee cramble ms gel a 
it i ; tat 4 
And hfs fleet sx es icindle as they roll. 
*T was his to bid admiring Inp14 fee, 
Inlaw, pure reafon’s ripen’d progeny ; 
Law, which ia heaven and earth holds fovereign fway ; ~ 
Whole rule the bad endure, the good obey ; 
Whole giant o’er whirling f{pheres extends, 
Whofe tender hand the infe&-fpeck befriends ; 
Her voice of quiring worlds th’ harmonious mode, 
And her high throne the bofom of herGop.’”’ P. ity 


Bad as this is, we can affure our readers that the parts whith 
precede and follow it are much worfe: and when the author pro- 
ceeds to thank the Uniyerfity of Cambridge for the power to write 
fuch verfes, it becomes really Indicrous. 7 


CF eee —enemeneind fhould the ftrain, 
‘Which now I raife, thy favouring plaudit gain ; 
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Thou gaveft the lyre from which the mufic fprings, 
Thou gaveft the art to {weep it’s founding ftrings.”” P. v3. 


With every difpofition not to wound unneceffarily, where we 
are obliged to condemn, we cannot find any matter for alleviation 
in the prefent compofition, The author fays elfewhere, “ c2/uy 
artemque repono;’’ with refpect to Poetry, he-appears to have 
Jaid afide the art before he wrote thefe lines. ? 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 19. The Cabinet, a Comic Opera, in Three A&s: fir per. 
Jormed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, on Tuefday, Fe. 
bruary 9, 1802. Written by Thomas Dibdin, Authar of * Guilty 
or not Guilty.’ —“ The few and Do&or.”—* Will for the 
Deed.’ —“ Englifo Fleet,’’—« Famity Quarrels.’’—** Thirty 
Thoufand.’’— Il Bonducani,”-— School for Prejudice .”’— 
** Valentine and Orfon.’’—-“* Fieve Thoufand,.’’—“ Birth Day.” 
—** Naval Pillar.’’—‘** Horfe and the Widow,.’’——“ Mouth of 
the Nile.”’—-*© St. David's Day,”? &e. Se. Fe. Bvo. 88 Pi 
2s. 6d. Longman, Hurft, Rees, and Orme. 1805. 


The great fuccefs of this Opera, on the ftage, muft be well 
known to moft of our readers. Undoubtedly that fuccefs was 
owing principally to the mufic and the performers; and it would 
be unreafonable to expect in a work, written for fuch purpofes, ‘any 
high degree of literary merit. There is nothing, however, which 
difgufts in the perufal ; and that is much to fay of a modern dra- 
matic piece. A large family of fifteen other dramas, befides 
et ca@teras, announces the fertility of this author ; but large fami- 
lies are generally doomed to be feattered, and whether thefe will 
ever be feen together in any one houfe is, with us, a matter of great 
doubt ; efpecially if they muft be exchanged for an equal number 
of half-crowns. 


Art. .20. -The Soldier’s Return, or What can Beanty.do? A 
Comic Opera, in Tavo AQs, as performed at the Theatre. Royal, 
Drury-Lane. The Overture and Mufic entirely new, gompofed 
by Mr. Hook. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Longman and Rees. 
1805. 


The ftory of this piece is fo very inartificial, that the wonder 
is, how it could poflibly be endured in the reprefentation, ‘The 
mufic perhaps might help it off, 


Art. 21. Too many Cooks, a Mufical Farce, in Two AQ, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By fames 
Kenney, Author of Raifing the Wind, Matrimony, Sc. 8v¥0- 
Price 1s, 6d, Longman and Rees, 1805+ 

‘There 
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There is fome humour in this piece, but the principal character 
mf Buftleton feems to bear too clofe an affinity to that of Harry 
in the Maid of the Oaks, —The Irifhman’s fongs haye confiderable 


merit. 


Art. 22. Who Wants a Guinea? A Comedy, in Five Ads, 
as performed at ihe Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. Firft A@ed 
April 18, 1805. Byo. Price 2s, 6d. Longman and Rees» 


1805. 


This is one of the fleeting ptoductions of the day, which on 
account of a certain fprightlinefs in the dialogue, and the furprife 
excited by the ftrangenefs of the incidents, 1s endured for a few 
nights, and then is forgotten for ever, All criticifm would be 
thrown away on a work of fach defcription, 


NOVELS. 


Art. 23. Scenes of Life. A Novel. In Three Volumes. By Fs 
Harral, E/g. 3 vols. 8vo. 108. 6d, 3B. Crofby and Co, 
1805. 


This author exults, not without reafon, in prefixing to his 
work the name of John Gifford, Efq. a patriot, who has ‘ long 
ftood confpicuous in that mott refpectable clafs of men who fear 
God and honour the King.’’ It is truly affirmed, that “ Novels 
and Romances have, of late years, been too frequently rendered the 
vehicles of revolutionary and infidel principles.’? To counteract 
thefe evils, to expofe folly, and correct vice, is the purpofe of this 
work ; and it is executed with no little degree of fpirit. At p. 
1555 of vol. I. we find an entertaining account of an evening pafled 
in a /pouting-club. In the next chapter, it is well obferved, that 
“the mifchief which thofe focieties, according to their prefent 
conftitution, have produced and promulgated, is perhaps incala 
culable. They are not independent inftitutions, but are clofely 
connected with others of a more formidable nature ; and may in. 
deed be confidered as preparatory fchools of infidelity, fedition, 
and treafon.’’ P. 179. We hope that thefe mifchiefs have lately 
much abated; but the vigilanee, with which they are reftrained, 
will never be unneceflary. ‘This is in general, an intereiting and 
entertaining narrative. Many good charagters are depidied in 
ftrong and juft colours; fome bad ones, in colours rather incredibly 
ftrong. We can hardly believe that fuch a wretch exilts as Ber. 
rington.——** I come, Siry faid Mr. Jones, to announce a melancholy 
event! Mrs, Berrington [an exeellent woman} is no more. Ber. 
tington gazed at him with an unbelievin 5 ti and afked, What! 
isthe dead? She is, Sir. ™ they 1 fuppofe fhe muft be bu. 

ried 3 
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ried; that’s all I can fay upon the fubject.’’ P. 158. If Mr, 
H. thould refolve to favour the public with another Noyel, we 
recommend to him a more conftant adherence to fimplicity in the 
ftile of his profe, and a little more elewation in his poetry, 


Art. 24. Memoirs of M. De Brinboc, containing fome Views of 
Englifh and Foreign Society, 3 Vols, 12mo0. Price 123, 
Cadell and Davies. 1805. 


This is very fuperior to moft publications of the kind. It is, 
with the exception of a few pedantic and affected-expreflions, re. 
markably well written. An emigrant, obliged to leave France, 
travels through Germany to England, and the modern manners of 
the places w hich he vifits are happily defcribed. There is no 
great contrivance in the plot; indeed the under-plot, which repre- 
fents Eu ge nie, the fifter of Brinboc, expofed to various dangers and 
diftreffes from the villainy of Chevrebille, is the moft interefting 
part of the ftory. It may be objected, that this mifcreant is not 
fufliciently expofed and punifhed, which is true alfo of the knave 
who extorted a promiffory note from Brinboc, and caufed him to 
be thrown into prifon. On the whole we have perufed it with 
fatisfaction. ‘The wretched principles of the Reformers in France, 
of the Illuminés at Berlin, and of fome fafhionable Circles in this 
country, are pourtrayed with much livelinefs and with great 
truth. 


Art. 25. St. Julian, in a Series of Letters, by Mrs. F.T. Serres. 
8vo. Price 3s. Ridgway. 


A very amorous, very fhort, and very inartificial ftory. 
A young dutchefs, married to an old duke, is enamoured of a 
young nobleman, who is applied to attend an old uncle, alfo a 
duke. ‘The lady fays fhe never can be her lover’s.; but he be- 
comes impetuous, and then fhe gives a delicate hint, that perhaps 
they may one time or another be united. The dutchefs goes to 
Paris, and the lover to Switzerland ; by fome accident nobody 
knows how they do not hear of one another for two years. 
Luckily the old duke dies, the young folks come together, and 
all is fiaooth and comfortable. 















MEDICINE. 


Art. 26. a Ey 3 ) upon Peftilential Difeafes, fuch as the Putrid 
M — t Yella Fever, and the Plague; with an Account of 
an Iefc@ions Fever, which broke out, and raged with great Mor- 


tality, on Boar. f His Majefty’s Ship Surprife, in the Year 1776, 
on de Banks of New foundland, upon the Methads of Prevention 
and Cure, and on the Means of deftroying Contagion, by Quick Limes 
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and the Fumes of the fulphuric Acid, with Dr. Cullen’s Dofrine 
of Contagion, and the Means recommended by him for preventing 
the /preading of Infection, Alfo Dr. F. C. Smyth’s Method of 
deftroying Contagion by the Fumes of the nitrous Acid; Jhewing 
that the Fumes of the witrislic Acid are not only more porverful and 
more certain for the Purpofe, but that the Fumes of burning Brim. 
fone are the ouly Means of defiraying the Infection and Contagion 
of Epidemical ‘Difeafes. orien ge occafional Remarks upon the 
Effects of the Fumes of Sulphur upon Infe &s, Animalcula, €Sc. 
avith an infallible Method if deftraying the Vermin which infeft 

Apple Trees, ceufing the Canker, Fe, By James Rymer, Sura 
gen, RN. 8vo. p. g6. Price 2s. Symonds, Paternofter. 
Row. 1805. ° 


This author is of opinion, that the vapour of burning fulphur is 
more efficacious in deftroying the contagion of peftilential fever, 
than the nitric gas recommended by Dr. Smyth; he therefore ad. 
vifes it to be ufed in fumigating infected apartments, bedding, 
clothes, &c. and thinks that a portion of it might be elicited in the 
zooms of the patients, fufhcient to deitroy the infectious miafihata, 
without endangering fuffocation. He alfo recommends giving 
fulphur internally, and anointing the body with fulphur, as means 
of preventing perfons having commerce with the fick, or going 
into infected places, from receiving the contagion. He thinks 
the quantity of fulphur contained in pit-coal, of which 7 or 800,000 
chaldrons are confumed annually in and about London is the prin. 
cipal caufe of the exemption from contagious fever we happily 
experience in this metropolis. Se ‘paration of the.fick, where the 
difeafe a@tually rages, with ventilation and cleanlinefs, have alfo 
their fhare of praife. Bark and elixir of vitriol, by ftrengthening 
the conftitution, are powerful prefervatives ; but thefe are far ex. 
celled, he fays, by a tincture of his-i invention, for which he has 
obtained a patent, ‘ the cardiac, and nervous tinéture.” The 
manner of taking this ’fpecific, with an account of fome of the 
wonders it has performed, are then detailed; but as the compo. 
fition of this famed medicine is a fecret, and we have never hap. 
pened to hear of i its efficacy, we fhall not, of courfe, be expected 
#0 give any opinion concerning it. 


Art. 27. Proceedings of the Board of Health in Manchefter. 
1zmo, p. 262. Cadell-and Davies, Strand, London. 


In this very ufeful publication, we are “ptefented with a de. 
tailed account of the eftablifhment, and proceedings of the Board 
of Health, inftituted at Manchefter, in January 1796, for the 
purpofe of preventing the generation, and checking the progrefs 
of infectious fever, among the poor in that town and neighbour- 
hood; with letters from Drs. Haygarth, Percival, Ferriar, and 
other gentlemen, explaining the principles on which the infti. 
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tution is founded, and fuggefting regulations for its condu@ and 
management. The plan adopted by the fociety confifts in re. 
moving poor perfons, labouring under infectious fever, from their 
clofe, dirty, and miferable habitations, to houfes prepared for their 
reception, where they are lodged in fpacious and well ventilated 
apartments, and receive all neceffary attendance and affiftance, 
The beneficial effeéts of this arrangement becamt foon confpicu. 
ous, by a fenftble diminution in the number and proportion of 
fever patients. But completely to anfwer the purpofes of the fo. 
ciety, and to prevent the generation of contagious fever, much 
more remains to be done. ‘The houfes allotted for the poor, or 
in which they are obliged to refide, muft be rendered more whole. 
fome, the ftreets, lanes, courts, &c. in which they are fituated, 

made more open and airy; and the number of perfons occupying 
them limited ; in fhort, improvements muft be made ‘fimilar to 
thofe which have been going on in London for more than half a 
century, particularly they muft be copioufly fupplied with water. 
We hear daily complaints of the prodigious increafe of buildings 
in the vicinity of London; they may be productive of inconve- 
nience ; but the opportunity that has thence been given for fepa- 
fating the poor, and fpreading them over a larger {pace of ground, 
is probably one of the principal caufes of the little woth’ infec. 
tious fever makes, when it happens to be generated or introduced 
among us, The inhabitants of Manchefter are aware of this fact, 
and there can be little doubt but they will take the fteps neceflary 
for obtaining fimilar advantages. Should fome patriotic gentle- 
men build a row of finall, low-rented houfes in the fkirts of the 
town, the rapidity with Which they would be filled, would foon 
excite others to follow their example. The miferable hovels in 
the town would be deferted, or become lefs crowded, and thus a 
principal fource of infe Gion would be removed. The number of 
ufeful re gulations contained in this little volume, makes it highly 
deferving of attention, particularly at this time, when it 1s 
thought neceffary to adopt all pratticable expedients to prevent 
the importation of fever from the fouthern parts of Europe. 


Art. 28. An Examination of thas Part of the Evidence rela ive 40 
Cow-pox, which was delivered to the Com mittee of the — of 
Commons, by two of the Surgeons of St. Thomas's Hofpital; te 
avhich is added, a Letter to the Author (W. R. Rogers, Hertford. 
fire Regiment) from Fobu Birch, E/. Second Edition. BVO- 
p. 40 Price 2s. Callow, Crown.Conrt. 


The firft edition of this pamphlet having efcaped our notice, we 
have thought it right to mention this new impreffion of it, though 
it does not appear to contain any new obfervations on the fubject. 
Mr. Birch has conftantly oppofed the practice of vaccination, and 
his profeffional charaéter gives weight to his objections, but not 
fo much as to outweigh the teftimony of a great majority of a. 
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mot ingenious phyficians and furgeons in the kingdom, and of al- 
moft the whole world, who ftill continue to prattice and recom. 
mend it. 


Art. 29. The Syphilitic Phyfician; being a Treatife on the Vene- 
real Difeafe, with concife Direfions for Curing it in all its Appear- 
ances; with fome ufeful Hints, tending not only to leffen its Viru- 
lence, but to prevent it altogether. By C. Enfkine, Surgeon. 
12m0. p. 74. Price 2s. Symonds, Paternofter-Row. 1804. 


This tra& is intended to enable perfons affected with fyphilis 
to be their own phyficians in every {tage of the complaint. The 
fymptoms are in general accurately defcribed, and the regimen 
and medicines recommended in the cure, fuch as experience has 
proved to be efficacious. We have no difficulty therefore in faying, 
that it will be much fafer for perfons affected with gonorrhea, 

or any fymptom of the venereal difeafe, to follow the directions 
contained in this little manual, particularly in recent cafes, than to 
have recourfe to any of the infallible noftrums fo confidently obtru- 
ded on the public, by hand-bills, advertifements, &c. fince, fhould 
they not be fo fortunate as to obtain a complete cure by the me. 
thods here recommended, they can fuffer no injury by the expe. 
riment ; the difeafe will be difarmed, in fome degree of its malig- 
nity; its progrefs will be impeded, ‘and what may remain to be 
done will eafily be effected by the advice of a fkilful furgeon, 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 30. A Sermon preached before the Honourable Houfe of 
Commons, at the Church of St. Margaret, Weftminftcr, on Wed» 
ne{day, February 20th, 1805, being the Day appointed for a 
general Faft. By Charles Henry Hall, D.D. Canon of Chrift- 
Church, Oxford. ato. 23 pp. 16. 6d. Hatchard. . 


Frequent as the occafions have been, of late years, for public 
difcourfes of this nature, there are ftill, and will ever be, in the 
compofitions of men of fuperior talents, fomething that marks 
them as original; fomething which gives novelty to the plan 
or ftyle, though it may not to the topics of the exhortation. 
Complicated, however, as the confiderations are which affe¢ét us 
as a nation, under our prefent awful circumftances, it is not eafy 
f> to exhauft even thefe, that a penetrating mind fhall not find 
fomething to diftinguifh or fomething to fuggeit, which has not 
been fo diftinguifhed or fuggefted betore. 

The perufal of Dr. Hall’s difcourfe naturally gave rife to thefe 
reflections ; by prefenting to us all thefe proofs of a fagacious and 
vigorous mind. In preaching on the text, ‘‘ If God be for us, 
who can be againft us ?’’ he shows firft, that God has been for = 
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and then, in various ways, fates to us our national advantages, 
contrafted with their concomitant dangers. After {peaking of 
the evils to be apprehended from a feeblenefs of religious feeling, 
as oppofed to the activity of infidelity, he proceeds: | 

“ This is a ferious danger, but it is not our only danger, 
Our very profperity endangers our Religion; for it is much to be 
feared, that, charmed as we are with the fuccefs of our own 
exertions, we may infenfibly lofe fight of Him to whom that fuc- 
cefs is owing ; and proud of what we havédone for ourfelves, we 
may be tempted in a moment of thoughtlefs vanity, to forget 
how feeble and impotent we are, without the aid of Him who 
alone is ‘* mighty to fave.’’—We may fay, as the Laodiceans did 
in the early days of Chriftianity, “‘ we are rich, and increajed 
wit goods, and have need of nothing; and forget that we are 
evretched, and miferable, and poor, and blind, and naked.’’ 

‘* There is danger alfo to us in the acknowledged impiety of our 
enemies—in our jut abhorrence of their crimes, we may learn 
to think too highly of ourfelves—and, like the Pharifee of old, 
whilft we are cenfuring the vices of others, we may infenfibly 
forget our own. 

‘© Nay, there is danger even in the juftice of our caufe ; for 
contending as we are, not for dominion, for power, or for wealth, 
but for felf-prefervation, for our Country, our Government, our 
Religion, we may be tempted to claim that protection as a right, 
which in all cafes muft be the free, unconditional gift of God. 

‘* If there be any truth in thefe obfervations, we are ftanding 
every day upon the brink of a precipice, and with all our boatled 
virtues, and all our real bleffings, when we leaft expect it, per- 
haps, the hour of retribution may overtake us.’’ 

The ftyle of Dr. Hall is terfe and pure; and in his mode of 
introducing cautions and exceptions, there is a peculiar clearnefs 
and force. The Sermon is worthy of his collegiate character. 


Art. 31. The Dignity of Human Nature; an Effay. 8vo. 
69 pp. 2s. Clarke. 1805. 


‘© The tenour of this Effay,’’ fays the author of it, ** is to 
exalt human nature in her own efteem, and to endeavour to prove, 
that when fhe inherited the evils attending original guilt, the 
faded into an imperfe@, nota degraded ftate.’’—The difpute is not 
of words, but of facts; and if the writer will compare the ftate of 
Adam before the fall with that of Cain, the firft man born after 
the fall, he will furely find that the contraft may well juftify the 
epithet to which he objeéts. He admits indeed, that ‘‘ the /cale 
of being funk when the act of difobedience was committed in Para- 
dife,’’ and that afterwards man appeared on. the ftage of life en- 
compafied with difficulties, and was ordained to contend with 
saffions, ‘* difeafe, and misfortune, through the whole period of 
bis brief drama ;"* and thereby grants a great part of what the 
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Chireh inculcates. Of the remainder he will perhaps think more 
favourably, if he will allow himflf to obferve, with accurate at. 
tention, the very early fymptoms of corruption that appear in 
infants. 

This author, whofe initials, whofe ftyle, and former works 
referred to, fufficiently declare him*, fpeaks of himfelf in his figu- 
rative terms, as a convert from Popery to the Church of England; 
and with the too forward zeal of a convert, intimates, that the 
Reformation did not go farenough. In.our opinion, one of the 
moft admirable features in the chara&ter of our Englifh Reformers 
was their fteady forbearance from unneceffary innovation. 

The author, in order to prove his favourite dotrine, that man 
did not fink into a guilty, but only into an imperfect ftate, pro. 
duces feveral paflages in the facred hiftory (which only fhow that 
the Creator, in his infinite goodnefs, ftill condefcended to inftruct 
and to protect his fallen creatures) and cites a number of ftories 
from profane writers, tending to prove (what has never been 
denied) that fome virtues were honoured and cherifhed even by 
heathens. Thefe inftances, however, by no means fupport his 
dottrine in its full extent; and, confidering that mankind is much 
more prone to pride and felf-fufficiency, than to humility and felf. 
abafement, and much more endangered by them, we cannot but 
think his object in this effay is pernicious rather than ufeful, and 
that it would become him better to fubmit to the Church of 
which we are glad to hail him a member, than to endeavour to 
correct it, 


Art. 32. <A Vindication of Defenfive War, and of the Military 
Profeffion, a Sermon preached before the North Worcefter Volun- 
teers, in the Parifb Church of Tewkefoury, on Sunday, Map 
12th, 1805. By the Rew. Feremiah Smith, M.A. Affifant 
Curate of Mofely, and Second Majfter iu the Free Grammar School, 
Birmingham, 8vo,. 22 pp. 1s. Knott and Lloyd, Bir- 
mingham. Cadell and Co.’ London. 1805. 


Another colleGtion of arguments againit the foolifh and per- 
nicious fophiftries of Mr. Warner ; and, in fome refpects, well 
drawn. up. The perverted paflages of Scripture are explained ; 
and the advantages and difadyantages of the military charaétef’, 
in a religious view, are ftated. Thefe advatitagts, however, 
were much more ably, forcibly, and‘ fully répiefented, in a dif- 
courfe which we reviewed in laft July, (p, 78.) and from which 
we gave an important fpeciment. ‘The prefent author fpcaks, 
with proper feelings, of the Britith Volunteer, 





* Edw, Jerningham, Efq. 

+ The Influence of Chriftianity on the military and moral 
Character of a Soldier, By the Rev. J, Symonds, Rector of 
Whitburn, Durham,’? 
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‘* He cannot bear the thought, that in confequence of any 
felfifhnefs of his, from any fupinenefs or indifference on his rt, 
the rich inheritance of Britons, which his forefathers painfully 
acquired and carefully tranfmitted to himfelf, fhall not defcend 
unimpaired to his pofterity, Defpifing the vain applaufe which 
cames from the giddy vulgar, abhorring the falfe glory which 
is earned by lawlefs ambition; but not indifferent to the honour, 
able mention which after-ages will not fail to make of his 
virtuous exertion and intrepidity, and by no means infenfible to 
the willing tribute of heartfelt thanks which his contemporaries, 
not only in his own country but in others, will chearfully pay ; 
he is, however, moft anxious to obtain the teftimony of his own 
approving mind, and to fecure the favour of his God. Should 
it be the will of Providence for him to fall, fighting in fo great 
and noble a caufe as that in which he is now engaged, he fees 
nothing either to fear or bewail in death thus met in the difcharge 
of his duty. In a word, the confcientious volunteer fears not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the foul : 
he rather fears him who can deitroy both body and foul in 
Mei. | Y. 8S. 

‘© The volunteer, by ftepping forward at the call of his 
menaced country, ftands pledged that he will a& in every re- 
lation and in every tranfaction of his life as becomes a man and 
a Chriftian.’’ P. 20. 

The difcourfe has much good fenfe, but not all the vigour or 
eloquence, which the glorious topic of defending our country with 
Chniftian feelings, and on Chriitian principles, might have infpired. 


Arr. 33. A Faft.Sermon, preached at the Abbey-Church, Bath, 
Wednefday, February 20th, 1805, publifbed at the Requeft of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Bath, and the-Colonel and other 
Officers of the Loyal Bath Volunteers, By the Rev. Edmund 
Poulter, M.A. Prebendary of Winchefter, 8v0. 33 pp. 15. 
Cruttwell, Bath, White, &c. London, 1805. 


There are Sermons which treat on politics as general principles, 
connected with the maxims of Chriftianity ; thefe we allow and 


often admire; but the prefent appears te as «to sdefcend by far 


too minutely-imto:fpecific and ee, 
The preacher of non-refijtance againit Bonaparte is here at- 


tacked in his head-quarters, Bath : and this part is the beft worth 
quoting in the Sermon. 

«« As it contributes to no good purpofe to dwell on the general 
miferies of war, and bleflings of peace, which are intuitave 
truths, it is fuperfluous, if not injurious, in thofe who do; and 
can only arife from the inadvertence of the «7-meaning, or the 
infidioufnefs of the i//-meaning, which tend, though from diffe- 
sent defigns, to the fame bad effect, of raifing the diffatisfaction 
and thence difaffeCtion of others, But the common fgnfe of the 
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le renders them impregnable againft fuch impreffions ; they 


now and feel that this war, however calamitous, is inevitable ; 
and that peace, however defirable, is now unattainable ; and 
no fpecious fophiftry of others can eradicate that found knowledge 
from their minds, that honeft feeling from theirhearts.’’ P. 29, 
The author then proceeds, in the ftyle of a newfpaper para. 
graph, to talk of ‘the late pretended general overture of the 
enemy.’’ This we do not approve, though we do the main 
tendency of the difcourfe. We could alfo point out paffages re. 
prehenfible in another view. But let them pafs, 


POLITICS. 


Art. 34. Ax Attempt to explain the late myfterious Condu® of 
the Right Honourable William Pitt: with Obfervations ou Some 
date Political Events. 8v0. 57 pp. 28. Clarke. 1805. 


The fubjects difcuffed in the traét before us being the fame as 
thofe of fome other political effufions, which we have already no. 
ticed, a full account of its contents will fcarcely be deemed necef. 
fary. It is manifeftly the produétion of a partizan, and not of a 
fair and temperate politician. ‘The do¢trine attempted to be 
maintained is, in fubftance, the fame as that of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton’s work, namely, that the leaders of parties the moft he- 

*terogeneous, are not only juftifiable in uniting to force themfelves 
into power, but that the fovereign may not objeét to evena fingle 
individual, asa Cabinet Minifter, although the fame individual has, 
by their own advice, been removed from the Privy Council; and 
although the fame condut, which occafioned that removal, has 
fince been invariably purfued. Of fuch do¢trines we have already 
given* our opinion, and may alfo refer our readers to the admi- 
rable tract called + Thoughts on Coalitions; in which they are 
completely analyfed and expofed. The prefent writer may fairly 
be requefted to reconcile the inconfiftency of his own friends, al. 
ready noticed, before he imputes that fault to Mr. Pitt. The 
great crime of that Minifter 1s the acceptance of office unaccom 
nied by his great political rival, whom (inconfiftently in that in. 
ftance, we admit) he is faid to have propofed as one of his collea 
in the cabinet. We find, however, in the traét before us, two 
diftinét admiflions which feem to go a great way to exonerate the 
Minifter from every imputation that could, even on the author’s 
pwn principles, be thrown upon him. 

For, firft, (fays the author) ‘* He ever guarded himfelf by fay. 
ing, that, if the bef? plan could not be carried into effe&, he did not 





* Sce Britith Critic, Vol. XXIV. page 567. 
+ See Britith Critic, for June 1805, p. 694, 
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pledge himfelf to refufe his affiftance to forman Admniniftration pou 
a much narrower and le/s powerful bafis;’’ and fecondly, he trufts 
in ¢andour, that when the plan of a new Adminittration was pro. 

fed to him, ‘* every argument was with fairness and fincerity 
preffed that could promote its adoption.’’ But, according to this 
author, he ought to. have refufed to enter upon office under thefe 
circumftances; that is to fay, a ftatefman, when called upon by his 
Sovereign in the moft important crifis, is to refufe his fervices, 
and leave the country without an adminiftration, becaufe a plan 
laid down by himfelf and certain other leaders of parties, though 
in general acceded to, cannot be effected in every part! 

The reft of this pamphlet is employed in cenfuring the late De. 
fence Bill; the time and manner of commencing war with Spain 
(for the juftice of that war is not denied) and the reconciliation 
between Mr. Pitt and Lord Sidmouth. -'Thefe topics have already 
been fo often adverted to on former occafions, that it is enough 
to fay, they are treated in the fame fpirit which pervades the ret 
of the work. 





Ant. 35. Subflance of a Speech delivered in the Honfe of Com. 
mons, on Friday, April 5, 1805. By John Hudlefton, Eye. 
on the Motion of Philip Francis, E/q. “ That this Honje ad. 
heres to the Principles efiablifhed by its unanimous Refolution on 
the 28th of May 1784, and recognized by the A&s of the 24th 
and 33d Years of his prejent Majefty, that to pur/ue Schemes of 
Congueft and Aggrandizement in India is repugnant to the Wi, 
the Honor, and the Policy of this Country. 8v0. 50 pp. 
Printed for the Author, by Mercier. 1805. 


We doubt whether this fpeech can be confidered as publithed, 
nor have we applied ourfelves deeply to the particular ftudy ot 
Eaft Indian politics ; but as a copy has reached us, we cannot for- 
bear giving our teftimony in favour of the prudence, moderation, 
and equity which every where appear to animate the fpeaker. He 
argues againft both the policy and the juftice of the prefent war 
with the Mahrattas, and, to our apprehenfion, with great force. 
Mr. H. paffed the beft years of an attive life in India; and 
having well approved both his knowledge and his integrity in the 
fight of the Company, has been honourably raifed to the office 
of a director. The opinions of fuch a man, zealous at the fame 
time for the honour and profpetity of his country, ought undoubt- 
edly to have cdnfiderable weight. 


LAW. 


Ant. 36. The Fufiice of the Peace, and Parifs Officer.” By 
Richerd Burx, LL.D. Late Chancellor of the Diocese of Carlifie. 
Continued to the prefent Tix, by William Weoodfall, E/q. of the 
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Inner Temple, Barrifter at Law, The Twentieth Editions core 
refed and enlarged: including the late adjudged Gufes, and the: 
Statutes tothe prefent Time, May, 45 George 111. In four vo 
lumes. (No Price.) Cadell and Davies, &c. 1805. 
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Our worthy country-juftices have long been impatient for— 
(no! we retract the word; impatience cannot be predicated of fuch 
serfons ;) but they have earneftly expe¢ted,—this new edition. 
New editions of fuch a book as this, are effentially different from 
new editions of other books. Old laws repealed, or altered; and) 
new ones enatted, change the whole face of t things; anda poffeffor 


of the twentieth edition is quite in another region from the pof.: 


feffor of the nineteenth. 

The plan of the original work, being fyftematic and correét, is 
here generally adhered to; but the cited cafes (as the advertife. 
ment aflures us, for no one will expect that we fhould review every 
page) are made lefs prolix, by omitting (wherever it was proper): 
the arguments of counfel. A material improvement is here made; 
by including, under the title National Defence, all the provifions 
relative to Militia, Regulars, Army of Referve, Volunteers, &c.;3 
and, under Taxes, every thing that refpe¢ts parliamentary impo. 
fitions ; including dutics on dogs, horfes, houfes, fervants, &c. 

We are forry that an obvious and gfeat improvement has not 
been adopted, which (we know) was fuggefted to the lof editor; 
by adding, to the feveral fubjetts of the gerieral heads, the page 
under which each fubje¢t might be found: for example, 


ALEHOUSRS: 


I. Concernjng inns and alehoufes in general (add) 24. 

Il. Licenfing alehoufes. (add 25.) 

III. Selling ale without licence. (add 34.) &c. &c. &c. This 
will be very ftriking, under the heads, Exci/e, Highways, Na. 
tional. Defence, Poor, &c. It is ftrange, very ftrange, that this 
improvement has not long fince been made; which would fave to 
every magiftrate, almoft every day, the turning backward and 
forward a multitude of leaves; and would not add a fingle line to 
the four volumes; as we (meaning a country-juftice) find, after 
making thefe additions with a pen. 


Art. 37. A brief Examination of the A& lately paffed to re. 
gulate Non-refidence and Farming: with other Remarks on Church 


Affairs: in a fecond Letter to the Bifbip of St. Afaph. Bya 
Magiftrate. 8vo. 59 pp. 28. Cawthorne, &c. 1803. 


The firft Letter was noticed in our 24th vol. p. 205. We 
cannot explain, nor conjecture, by what accident our notice of 
this fecond Letter has been fo long delayed. But the delay is of 
ne great importance ; for we muft, at any time, have pronounced 
it to be written, though - with much fhrewdnefs, yet with. 2 
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great degree of vehemence ; and that, not always friendly to the 
clergy ; and with a want of general information, which has led 


the author to miftake the pra¢tices of fome particular diftri€, for 
thofe of the whole kingdom. 


Art. 38. Trial for a Libel in the Anti-Facobin Review; Troy 
wv. Symonds. 8vo. Symonds. 1805. 


We think the proprietors of the Anti-Jacobin Review have 
done well and wifely in printing and circulating this detailed ac. 
count of the above trial. We forbear, from motives of delicacy, 
from making any comments on the arguments introduced by the 
council on both fides; but we ferioufly recommend the fpeech of 
Mr. Garrow to the attention of our readers. It contains fome 
curious and important facts relative to the confeflions exa¢ted 
from Roman Catholics, even of the tendereft years, which cannot 
be too perfectly remembered, 


MISCELLANIES. 
Art. 39. Recueil D’Hiftoriettes et de Converfations Amufantes; 


au quel on a ajouté une Methode facile et graduée de traduire le 
Frangais en Anglais; a ? Ufage des Feunes Perfonnes qui commen. 
cent a apprendre la Langue Frangaife. Par A. Cizos :— 


A Colle&ion of amufing little Stories and Converfations; to which is 
added, an eafy and progreffive Method of conftruing French into 
Englifo; defigned for the Ufe of Young Perfons who begin to learn 
the French Language. By A. Cizos. Twovols. 8vo. A. 
Cizos, 13, Mary-Ann-ftreet, Brownlow-hill, Liverpool, 
1804. 


“« Thefe juvenile ftories and converfations have been feleéted 
from a collection printed, fome years ago, upon the continent.” 
The editor has endeavoured, ‘‘ with a progreflive method of con- 
ftruing, to combine in thefe volumes, three objects of the firft 
utility to beginners:—I. An amufing companion to fpelling. 
—Il. A familiar introduction to converfation.—III. A key to 
parfing, and to the ufe of the dictionary.’’ The undertaking is 
very happily executed ; the ftories are remarkably entertaining, 
and good in their tendency ; and we ftrongly recommend this 
work, for the ufe of very young ladies, who enter upon the ftudy 
of the French language. The price of fuch books (and indeed of 
all books) fhould be mentioned in the title page. 


Art. 40. Nufri Benuzeer, Sc. edited under the Superintendance 
of Mr. Gilchrift, at Calcutta. 136 pages. 1803. Folio. 


This work is x verfion in profe of the Romance, called Sibr ool 
Buyan ; or, an Enchanting Fairy Tale: (as the title page — 
it 
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jt) originally compofed in Hindooftanee verfe by Meer Ha/un, 
about twenty or thirty years ago. The profe verfion was under. 
taken by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, (we adopt Mr. Gilchrift’s man. 
ner of exprefling Oriental in European chara¢ters), at the editor’s 
requeft, when a regular fyftem of inftruction in Hindooftanee, Per. 
fian, and other Afiatick dialeéts was firft inftituted at Calcutta, 

This volume is printed in a fmall Arabic type, which al- 
though not elegant nor appropriate to the Pd peal was 
adopted by Mr, Gilchrift (as he informs us in the preface, p. vi.) 
from a defire of accuftoming the ftudents to a diverfity of charac. 
ter, as well as from motives of temporary convenience. 

As it was intended that the poem of Meer Hufun fhould appear 
in print a few months after the publication of this volume, we 
fhall defer any account of the ftary, antil we fhall be enabled to 

rufe it in the original verfe. Like all the works of which Mr. 
Gilchrift has been either editor or author, the Nu/ri Benuzeer 
will be found ufeful and inftruétive; and the reader is at once 
entertained with a pleafing tale, and rendered familiar with the 
fruits, and flowers, the cookery, mufical inftruments, &c. &c. of 
Hindooftan, by the various defcriptions fcattered through this 
volume, | 


Art. 41. A mew Theory and Profpe@us of the Perfian Verbs, with 
their Hindsoftanee Synonimes; in Perfian and Englifo, by Fobm 
Gilchrift, Calcutta. 1801. 4to. Fifty-four pages Englith ; 
thirty-two Perfian: with two tables on folded fheets, 


The author was induced by Mr. Horne Tooke’s ingenious 
work on the Englifh Particles, and the learned Dr. Vincent’s 
Hypothefis of the Greek verb, to undertake the elucidation of the 
Perfian verbs on fimilar principles. By reducing to two claffes 
the thirteen of Sir William Jones, and the eleven of Mr. Gladwin, 
(who in his admirable grammar, the Perfan Moonjfbee, has adopt. 
ed the fyftem of native teachers) Mr. Gilchrift hopes to facilitate 
a knowledge of the verbs, and undertakes to explain them ona 
more fimple plan than any of his predeceffors. The aorift is form. 
ed, according to Mr. Gladwin, by a change of the final letter be. 
fore dun or tun; of thefe final letters he enumerates eleven, and 
for each there is a feparate rule: ** thus it will appear that fome 
verbs where the procefs is founded exaétly upon the fame principle, 
but whofe final letters are different, are clatled feparately ; for 
inftance, oftadun, iftadun, their aorifts, oftud, iffud—rufudun, tul. 
éudun; rufeed, tulbeed. ‘The inquifitive {cholar, if 1 be not mif. 
taken, may find under fome of the rules conftructed in that way, 
more irregulars, than regulars, and at all events may difcover with 
me, that after wading painfully through thirteen claffes, he has 


acquired no more real analytical knowledge of the fubjeét, thay - 


the day he firft commenced his-mulsifarious career.’’ (Advert, 
P- 4) 
Mr, 
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Mr. Gilchrift’s canon for the firft clafs’ of verbs, ‘according to 
his arrangement, is given in page 20.—** By fimply rejecting the 
finite portion of the various Perfian verbs, viz. dun, tun, adun, 
udun, flux, and mdu, the imperative is enerally found, but when 
the letter of the part left by this procefs is a, kh, Ff, thefe are, in 
the order inferted, converted to a, x, (after vowels) 4, (after 
confonants) 0, as azmoo, axma; amokh, amiz; yaf,; yab; ruf, ruo; 
goof, gos &c. after dropping tan, if 4 clofe the remainder, it is 
converted to x; but fhould wdun be the portion dropped, the % 
undergoes no cha ange whatever; thus da/Stun, dar; kafbtun, kar; 
khumofhudun, kbumcfb; bhurafou: dun, khurajfh; &c. by affixing udan 
to every imperative now in ufe, the old or regular infinitive, as 
well as the prefent caufals, may almoft always be found.”’ 

The fecond clafs (Mr. Gilchrift informs US, Pp. 32), ate irregu. 
Jars in their imperative, and its derivatives. Some verbs: drop 
du from the infinitive to form the imperatives, and in one inftance 
the initial @ of the infinitive (perhaps to prevent all confufion 
with du) is changed to 4 in the imperative ; in this lait sis occa- 
fronally ai beens to wornd; kh tos or’; and r to a2 witha 
flight vocal change in hardux, koon, &c. 

Thefe canons are illuftrated by two large tables, printed in Eng. 
lifh and Perfian, on folding fheets, containing fuch an arrangement 
of the verbs, that the itudent may at one glance be enabled to 
trace the dependence of one part upon another, and by frequent 
reference and comparifon imprint the whole upon his memory. 

We have on former occafions noticed the ingenuity and zeal of 
Mr. Gilchriit in the caufe of eaftern literature ; and we have rea. 
fon to believe, that this work will be found ufeful to thofe who 
wifh to acquire a critical knowledge of the Perfian and Hindoo- 
ftanee languages. 






































































Art. 42. The Wonders of the Telefcope; or, a Difplay of the 
Wonders of the Heavens a of the Syftem of the Univerfe, writ- 
ten iu a familiar and popular bree adapted particularly to the 
Pernjal of Young Perjons, and efpecially calculated to promote and 
fimplify the Stu dy of Aftronomy among Perfons of all Ages, with 

tevelve Plates. 8vo. 117 pp. 48. 6d. Phillips. “1808: 


























We have not met with a work of the kind better calculated to 
amufe young perfons, or fo far as it goes, to inftruct them, than 
that which is now before us. A’ general view is given of: the 
folar fyftem, with an account of the phenomena belonging to 
each particular planet, as feen through the Telefcope. ‘The prin- 
cipal conitellations of fixed ftars are alfo pointed out, and the whole 
illuitrated by plates well‘adapted to render the fabject — 
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Art. 43. Love and Satire; Saagsares $ the farcaftic Corre/pon- 


dence of Fulias and Eliza; to which is prefixed, a few brief 
. Memoirs of an Unfortunate Lovers 8vo. Price #s. Allen. 


1805. 


A brief account of a poor gentleman who died e// for love, 
introduces fome amatory and farcaftic verfes of no great iriteref 
or importance. The biographical fketch is written with fome 
vigour, and is probably the firft effay of a pen, which expe. 
rience may improve. We do not, however, fee the ufe of fuch 
publications, which can have but few readers and fewer ad. 
mirers. 


Art. 44. Typographical Marks ufed in Correing Provfis, ex 
plained and exemplied, for the Ufe of Authors, By C. Stower, 
Printer. vo. Price 1s. 6d. Longman and Rees... 1895. 


The-title page fhould have faid for the ufe of young authors, 
to whom the directions here given may be of fervice. “We do not 
fee, however, the neceflity of defignating by numbers the altera- 
tions required to be made in the tevife, having found by long ex- 
perience the ufual marks fufficient for the purpofe, 


Art. 45. Outlines of a Plan of Infiru&ion, adapted to the 
a Purpofes of a@ive Life. To which is added, a detailed 
iew of the Syftem of Studies (Commercial and Profeffienal ), 
Moai Management, Difcipline, and Internal Regulations, adopt. 
ed inthe Literary and Commercial Seminary, eftablifoed by the 
Rev. Samuel Catlow, at Mansfield, Nottingham/bire. The 
Third Edition, 8vo. 91 pp. 2s. Johnfon, &c. 1805. 


The plan of inftruction here detailed, is calculated chiefly for 
yo men deftined to a commercial life. Very ample provifion 
ars ta be made in ¢his line. In point of re/igious initructiqn, 
ps eftablifhment is comprehenfive indeed ; churchmen, diffenters, 
and papifts, being all well provided for ; but we conjecture, that 
the fecond of thefe is the moft favoured clafs, ‘Fhe former part of 
this work confifts of Differtations (as we account them) on Edu- 
cation; which we found fomewhat tedious, and the ftyle of which 
is far removed from fimpilicity ; the latter part isan Advert; yeneit, 
extended through nearly 20 pages. ; 


Arr. 46. The Triflers; confifting of Trifling Effays, Trifling 
Anecdotes, and a few Poetical Trifles, by an Adept in the- Art of 
Trifling. Towhith is added the Rout, anew Edition, witha few 
Additions, correBed by the Author. Alfa, The Farmer's.Son, by 
late R. Graves, Author of the Spiritual Quixote, Sc. be. Se. 
12m0. 180 pp. 48. 1805. 


This is the lateft production of an author,. who paffed the. very 
unufual age of ninety, and wrote quite to the end of his career. 
I It 
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It is by no means an unpleafing mifcellany ; containing, am 
other articles, fome agreeable anecdotes of Sir William Blackftone, 
and of Mr. Allen of Bath, drawn from perfonal knowledge, 
The poems are chiefly flight, but extraordinary fora nonagenarian, 
as the writer ftyled himfelf, We are glad tofee, at the end of the 
volume, the promife of a new edition of the Spiritual Quixotte, 
and other works of the amiable author, with ‘* his Life, partly 
written by himfelf, and completed by extracts from originaf 
manufcripts in the poffeffion of his executrix.’”’ 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


ft? As this great queftion has been decided, by parliamentary 
authority, and we truft is now laid afleep; inftead of rénewing 
#t in the minds of our readers, and repeating the fame topics 
which have been already fuggefted, we fhall briefly enumerate 
thofe traéts on each fide, which we have not reviewed, as far 
as they have come to our knowledge. 


Againft the Claims of the Irife Catholics, 


A Serious Examination of the Roman Catholic Claims, Sc. By the 
Rev. Thomas Le Mefurier. Rivingtons. 


Lord Hawkefbury’s Speech, Hatchard. 
Dr. Duigenan’s Speech. Hatchard. : 


The Perunicious Tendency of Catholic Emancipation to all Partiets 
Hatchard. 


A Letter to the Honourable C. F. F. on the Catholic Petitions 
Printed at Oldham. 


For the Claims. 


Thoughts on the Civil Condition, and Relations, of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy, Religion, and People, in Ireland. By Theobald 
M‘Kenna, Ejg. Budd. 


Thoughts on the Proteftant Afcendancy in Ireland, UHarding. 
The Caufe of popular Difcontents in Ireland. Harding. 
Vindication of Dr. Tra. Harding. 
Mr. Dillon's Letter to the Catholic Deputation. Budd. 
An Effzy on Toleration, Williams. 
Confederations upon the Neceffity of difenffing the State of the Ivifo 
Catholics, By Fames Mafon, Efg. Longman. 
Ox the Whole Queftion. 
The Debates in both Hon/es of Parliament. Stockdale. 


MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


. DIVINITY. 


A Few Thoughts on the Creation, Generation, Growth and 
Evolution of the Human Body and Soul. 3s. 6d. 
A Brief Treatife on Death; Philofophically, Morally and 


| Praétically confidered. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. 3s. 


Lyra Evangelica; or an Effay on the Ufe of Inftrumental 
Mufic in Chriftian Worfhip. By Jofeph Jefferfon. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniveérfary of the Deaf and Dumb 
Society, at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, May 19, 1805; with a 
Hiftory of the Afylum. By Robert Hawker, D.D. 2s, 6d, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Botanift’s Guide through the Counties of Northumberland 
and Durham. vol. 1. 35, 


MEDICAL. 


Expofitions on the Inogulation of the Small Pox, and of the 
Cow-Pock. 6d, 

An Epitome of Infantile Difeafes, publifhed a few Months 
fince in Latin, by William Heberden, M.D. And tranflated by 
J. Smyth, M.D. 33s. 

Traéts and Obfervations on the Salutary Treatment of Infants, 
not ftri€tly Medical, By Robert Bath, King-ftreet, Portman. 
fquare. 55. | 

Obfervations upon the Compofition and Ufes of the Water at 
the New Sulphur Baths, at Dimfdale, near Darlington, in the 
County of Durham, By John Peacock, 2s. 6d. 

Obfertations on the Nature and Cure of the Gout, on the Nodes 
of the Joints ; and on Diet in Gout, Rheumatifm and Gravel, 
By James Parkinfon, Hoxton. 58. 6d, : 

Memoirs of the Medical Society of London. vol. 6. 12s. 

A Compendium of Vaccination; or, An Addrefs to the 
Medical Prattitioners of Ireland. By S, B, Labatt, M.D. 
3s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Report of M. Chaptal, late Minifter of the 
Interior, to the Councils of the former Government of France ; 
with an Examination of the Claim of M. Guiton de Morveau, 
to the Difcovery of the Power of the Mineral Acid Gafes, on 
Contagion, By James Carmichael Smith, M.D. 1s. 6d, 

| Z Inoculation 
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Inoculation for the Small-Pox vindicated, and its fuperios 
Efficacy and Safety, to the Prattice of Vaccination ¢ rly 


proved, By George Lipttotibe, Surgedn. &s. 6d, 


POLTTICs. 


Notes Relative to the Peace concluded hetween the Britih 
Government, ahd the Mahratta ‘Chiefs, and ‘to the Various 
‘Queltions arifing out of the Terms of the Pacifiedtion. gto. «5, 


Ortlines ‘of a Plan ‘for redluging the Poor's Rutes, By Jahn 
Bone, as, 


BLOGRAPHY. 


Mentoits ‘of ‘the ‘Life of Samuel Foote, Efy. By Willim, 
Cooke, Efq. Barrifter at ‘Law, ‘3 Vols. 1yme. ‘TS. 


TRAVELS, 
Familiar ‘Letters ‘ftom Tealy :to a Priertd in ‘Englad. By 
Peter Beckford, Efg, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


An Excurfion from Sidmouth to Cheiter. By the Rev. Ed. 
mund Butcher, 2 vols. *8s. 


POETRY. 


Soldiers’ Fare; or Pattiotifin and Hofpitality, a Poem. By 
n Volunteer. 1s. 6d. 

Flights of Fancy. Mifcellaneous Poents, and the Caitle 6f 
Avola, an Opera in ‘Fhree A&s, By Mes. ‘J.T. Serres. 105. 6d. 

The Woodman’s Tale, after the Manner of Spenfér. To 
which are added, other Poems, and the Royal Meflage, a Drama, 
By the Rev. Henry Boyd. 1.08.64. 

The Britith Martial, or Englith Epigrammift. 0s. 


DRAMA, 


The Will for the Deed, a Comedy, ‘By ’T.‘Dibdin, “zs. 


NOVELS. 


Hermann and Emilia. 4 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

‘Galerio and Neriffa. .4s. 

Memoirs of ‘Bryan Perdue. By T. Helereft. 3-vols. «453. 

Mathilde, ou Memoires tire de I"Hiftoire de-Crotfades, par 
Mad. Cottin. 6 vols. :2mo. 

Eugene and “Eugenia, or One ‘Night’s ‘Error, By ©. Def- 
forges. 3 vols. 1z2mo, 125, 


The 
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Lf of French Books imported. ssy 
‘The Novice of St. Dominiek. By Mifs Owenfon/ 4 vole. 11. 
The Wheel of Fortune. Ry Eliza Lake. 3 vols. 13s. Gib 


MISCELLANIBS: 


; The ell and Silvermith’s Calculator By J. Bde, Gold. 
mith. 55- 

Obfervations on a Paffage in Mr. Playfain’s Letter to, the Lord 
Provoke of Edinburgh, relative to the Mathematical Pretenfions 
of. the Scottifa Clergy. 13. 6d. 

Names, &c, of the Proprietors of Unclaimed Dividends at the 
Bank of England, which became due on and before O€. 10, 8802, 
and temained unpaid June 29, 180g. 3s. Od. 

An Analyfis of. Horfemanhip, By John Adams, Riding 
Maiter. 3 vols. 8vo. ol, 2s, 





FRENCH BOOKS 


UVATELY IMPORTEQ> 


Lami des Méres ou Lettres fur éducation, Par Abbé Car. 
ron Je Jeune, 4 forts, Vol. 12mo, br. 1805. Lond. 11. 5. 

Payfage du Mufée greet 2e Livraifons. fig. br. 

Examen Critique de la Révolution Frangoife confidérée comme 
Syftéme Politique. Par M. d’Outremont, Confeiller de Grand 
pe au Parlement de Paris. 8¥o. avec Profpeftus, 1805. 

nd. 4s. 

Diftionnaite pour fervir a lIntelligence des Auteurs Claf- 
fiques Grecs et Latins. Par Chriftophe: 2 Vols. Svo. br. 1809. 
Paris. al. 4s. | 

Suite des Reclamations adreflées, & Pie VII. ou’ Mémoires des 
Evéques. 8vo. br. 1805. Lond. 2s. 

Ditto, en Latin. as. 

Etude (l’) du cceur humain fuivie des Cing Prethieres Semaines 
d’un Journal écrit fur les Pyrénées. 12mo. br. 1805. Paris. 4s. 

Gaultier, Méthode pour entendre Grammaticalement la Langue 
Latine, fans Connoitre les Régles de la Compofition, 2 Vols. 
28mo, Cart, 1804, 


Zs Voyages 
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Voyages de M.M., Ledyard et Lucas en Afrique, entrepris eg 
wibliés pas ordre de la Société Angloife d’Afrique, &c. trad. de 
PAnglots. Par Lallemant. 2 Vols. 8vo. br. 1804. Paris, 
ics. 6d. 

Hiftoire d’Inés de Léon. Par Montjoye. 6 Vols. 12mo, br, 
1805. Paris. 


Génevieve de Brabant, Par Dupatel. 8vo. br. fig. 1805, 
Par's. 

L’Ami des Femmes, ou Lettres d’un Médécin concernant |’ In. 
fluence de I’habillement des Femmes, fur leurs movurs, &c. et Ja 
néceffité des bains. Par Marie de St, Urfin. 8vo, br. fig. 1805, 
Paris. 128. 


Crimes (les) dela Philofophie, ou tableau fuccin& de fes effers 
dans les Arts et Sciences. 8vo. br. 1804. Paris. 7s. 

Livre (le) des Singularités, ow les Momens bien employes. 
12mo., br. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences et des Arts. Par Lunier. 3 Vols. 
Svo. br. 1805. Paris. 1h. 16s. 

Elemens de Grammaire générale appliqués 4 la Langue Fran 
goife. Par Sicard. 2 Vols. 8vo. br. 1801. Paris. 11. 

Grammaire (nouvelle) des Dames. Par Prevoft des Desfour. 
mneaux. 8vo. br. Paris. 

Enfans abandonnés, Par Nougaret. 2 Vols. 12mo. br. 1805. 
Paris. 

Précis de l’ Abrégé Chronologique de P’Hiftoire de France, do 
Préfident Henanlt. Par Sericys. 12mo. br. 1805. Paris. 

Chryfoftome pere de Jérome, Par Pigault le Brun.: 2 Vols. 
szmo, br. 1805. Paris. : 

Voyage A Cayenne, dans les deux Amériques, et chez kes An- 
tropophages. Par Louis Ange Pitou. 2 Vols. Svo, br, 1805. 
Paris. 

Monumens Celtiques, ou Rechesches sur le culte des pierres, 
Par Cambry. 8vo. br. 1805. Paris. 


Oraifons Funébres, Panégyrique et Sermon de 1’ Abbé de Boif- 
mont. Svo, br. 1805. Paris. 


Galerie Politique. ,Par Gallet. 2 Vols. Svo. br. 1805. Paris. 

DiGtionnaire Portatif de Bibliographic. Par Fournier. 8vo. 
br. 1806. Paris. 

Art (I’) de conferver fa Santé, ou Manuel d’Hygiene. Par 
P. j. Pils. Svo.bs, 1805. Paris, 


CLASSICS, 





















Crassics, &c, 


CLASSICS, &c. 


Copies of fome of the following Works, which have lately iffued from 
foreign Preffes, ave juft imported, 


Aschyli Dramata, que fuperfunt, et deperditorum Fragmenta 
Grece et Latine. Recenfuit, et brevi annotatione illuftravit, F. 
H. Bothe. 8 maj. Lipfiz. 

Anacredntica. Grace. Recenfuit notifyue criticis inftraxit 
Fridericus Henricus Bothe. 8 min. Lipfiz. 


Ariftophanis Plutus, Grace, cum commentar. J. G. Fifceri, 
edidit C. Th. Kuinél. Vol. 11 um, 8 maj. Giefx. 


Ejufdem Nubes, iterum in ufum Letionum, e Brunkiana potiffi- 
mum recenfione, edidit Chr. Godfr. Schiitz. Ed. nova et cot- 
recta. 8maj. Hale. 

Artemidori Oneirocritica‘ex duobus codd. mfs. Venetis recen. 
fuit emend. polivit animadvs. integris Nic. Rigaltii et J. J. 
Reilkii, fuifque illuftravit, item Indices copios adjecit Joan. Goth, 
Reiff. 8 maj. Lipfiz. 


Bachii, E. C. Ch. Pindari Pythiorum carmen primum in Hie. 
ronem Aitnxum illu. 8. Jenz. 

Biblia Hebraica digefitt ct graviores LeCtionum varietates adje- 
cit Dr. Joh, Jahn. 8 maj. 

Bretfchneider, C. G. Lexici in interpretes Graces V. T. max. 
ime fcriptores apocryphos Spicilegium. Poft Bielium et Schleuf: 
rerum congeflit et edidit. 8 maj. 

Czfaris, C. J. Commentarii de bello Galli¢o et civili, acce. 
dunt libri de bello Alexandrino, Africano ét Hifpanienfi, et recens. 


Franc. Oudendorpii poft Sam Fr. Nathan Morum denuo caravit 
J. J. Oberlinus. 8 maj. 


Empedoclis Carminum Reliquiz, Ex antiquis fcripeodilies 


collegit, recenfuit, illuftravit, et de onini philofophia Empedocles 


difputavit Fr. G. Sturz. 8 maj. Lipfiz. 


Buripidis Hec. ex recens. G. Hermanifi. Animadverfionibus 
et Indice copiofo inftruxit W. Lange.’ 8maj. Halis Sax. 

Heineche, J. R. A. Animadverfiones iri Juvendlis Satiras five 
cenfura editionum Rupertianarum. 8 maj. Hale. 


Heliodorus, curavit Coray. 2 tom. 8 maj. Lipfie.” ~ 


Herodiani Hiftoriarum libri ofto Gr. et Lat. e recens. H. 
Steph. c. variet. let. trium ¢odd. mfs. nova Bergleri vers. lat. 
hotis var. et indic. verborum ac rerum curante Mag. Theoph. G. 
irmifch. tom.1vus. 8 maj. Lipfix. — 


Homeri Hymni et Batrach. Recenfuir, i interpretatus eft et varie~ 
tate leCtionis atque autario animadveérfionum inftruxic Augut. 
Matthiz, 8maj. Lipfie ~ 
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Homeri Odyffza cum Hymnis, Batrachom. reliquis poématiis et 
fragmentis Homericis. Ex recens. Fr. Wolfii. 8. Lipfiz. 


Kjufdem Ody flea. Editio nova, in ufum fcholar. 8 maj. Halz, 
KYAAHNION., 8 maj. Gothz. 


Livii T. Opera omnia, animadverfionibus illiftr. F. A. Stroth, 
recenf, et fuas obfervationes ad{perfit F. G. Doering. if tom. 


_Editio au&t. etemend. 8. Gothz. 


Matthiz, Aug. Mifcellanea philologica, Vol. zndi Pars 3 a, 
8 maj. , 

Perfii, Satire, ad reeenf. Cafauboni ceravit B. Thorlacius. 
8 maj. Hanuniz. 

Platonis Apologia Socratis. Inufumfcholatnm. 8. Leips. 

Ejufdem libri quatuor, Gorgias, Apelogia Socratis, Hippias 
Major, Charmides, edidit L. F. Heindorfius. 8 maj. 

Plinii, C. Caec. Secundi, Epift. libri decem et Panegyricus, ex 
recenfione et cum adnotation. perpetuis J. Matth. Gefneri, quibus 
Jo. Mich. Heufingeri. Jo. Ch. Th. Ernettii fuafque notas addidit 
Godofr. Henr. Schaefer. 8 maj. Lipfiz. 

Plutarchi qu fuperfunt omnia. Cum adnotat. variorum adjee. 
taque leétionis divers. opera J. G. Hatten. Tom. xivus et ult, 
8 maj. Tubingz. 

Propertii, Sexti Aurelii, Carmina, recenfuit, illuftravie Chr 
Theoph. Kuinoel. 2tom. 8maj. Lipfiz. . 

Quinti-Smyrnzi, Poft-homericorum libri XIV. Nunc primum 
ad librorum manufcriptorum fidem recenfiti, reftituti et fuppleti a 
Th. Chr. Tychfen. Accedunt cure Chr. G. Heynii. rz vob 
8 maj. Argentoratiex typogr. Societat. Bipontinz. 

Sophoclis Trageediz VII. et deperdit. fragmenta. Emendavit — 
variet. leétionis, fcholia, notas, indicemque vecabulor. locuple. 
tifs. adjecit C. G. A. Erfuth. Vol. 3um. Philoétetes. 8 maj, 
Lipfiz. 

Teftamentum novum Gr. perpetua annot. illuftratum Edit. 
Koppianam continuavit Dr. C. F. Ammon. Vol. ivum. 8 maj. 
Gottinga. 

Valerii Argonauticon libri viii ad optimor. exemplar. fid. 
recenfuit atque prowsmio, argumentis et indice rerum inftructi a 
J. A. Wagner. 8 maj. Gottingz. 

Vitruvii, M. Pollionis, de Architeétura libri decem. Ac. 
cedit anonymi iptoris veteris de Architectura compend. 
Pramittitur Vitruvia vita a Bern, Baldo confcripta cum no- 
titia literaria. 8 maj. Argentorati, ex typogr. Societat. Bi. 
pontin2. 

Wilken, Dr. Frid. Au@arium ad Chreftomathiam fuam Per- 
ficam, locorum ex auctor. Perficis, qua illa continet, interpreta- 
sionem latinam exhibens, 8 maj. Lips, 
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Xenophontis CEconomicus, Convivium, Hiero, Agefilaus, Re. 
confuit J. G. Schneider, 8 maj. Lips. 
ZHNOBIOY Maezpixn. 8 maj. "Er Bievry. 
Sub prelo. 


Apollonii Rhodii, Argonautica. Libri quatuor Gr. cum 
werf. Lat. fcholiis Gr. comentario, indicibus ediditr, C.D. 
Beck. Yom endus. 8 maj. ‘Lipfiz. 


| Ariftoph. Comeadiz emendate a Phil. Invernizie, “Vol, 
gum. Fragmenta, fcholia Greca omnia auctiora, et indjees 
continens. 8 maj. Lipfiz. 

Cornelii ‘Nepotis, Vitz excelfentium Imperatoram ‘¢ recens. 
atque cum animadv, jf. A. Bofii, ‘libellum variaram Leétionum 
et Prefationem addidit J. Frid. Fifcherus. Editio fecunda 
emendatior et aucta. 8 Lipfiz. 

Diodori ‘Sic. -Bibliothece -libri, -qui fuperfunt ac deperdit. 
fragmenta, cura H, C, A, Eichftadt. Vol. jum. 8 maj. 
Halis Sax. 

Homeri, Hiados. Rhapfodia -M, -N, £. five ‘Liber xii, xiii, 
et xiv cum excerptis ex Euftath. Commentariis et Scholiis mi. 
noribus in ufum fcholar. feparat. edit. Mag. J. A. Muller. 
8 maj. Mifenz. 

Platonis Opera, ‘IlJuftravit Dr. Fr. Aft. vi. Tomi. 8 
maj. Lipfiz. 

Ejufdem ‘Hippias major, e¢ recens. A. Fr. ‘W. Rudolphi. 
‘Specimen nove edit. omnium ‘Platonis operum : additz funt anno- 
‘at. critter, “8. ‘Zittaviz. 

Sophoclis Tragedia. Denuo recenfuit et vetfione latina re- 
‘cognita annotationibufque illuftravit F. H. Bothe. 8 maj. 
Liphe. 

Ejufdem ‘Tragesdie feptem, Gr.et Lat. Cum ftholiis grecis 
antiqu, et Demet. Triclimii animadverf. integris Steph. John- 
fonii, Reifkii, Heathii, Brunckii, Mufgravii et .aliorum -ex- 
cerptis, atque indice verbor. .uberrimo, curavit .atque fuas.ani- 
madverf, addidit C. D, Beck. 2 Vol. .4. Lips. 

Strabonis, Rerum geogtaphicarum libri xvii. .Grac. ad op. 
timos codices manufcriptos recenfuit, varietate le€tionis adnota. 
tionibafque illuftsavit, Xylandii verfionem emendavit ‘Joann. 
Phil. Siebenkees, inde a feptimo ‘libro -continuavit C. ‘H. 
Tzaschucke. Toy. ivus. 8 maj. Lipfiz. - 

Fhucydidis, de ‘bello ‘Poloponnefiaco libri-viii.: Greece. Tex- 
tum recognevit, temporum-notat.\fcholia antiqua et gloflar.:min. 
adjecit_C.:D.»Beck. 8 maj. Lipfix, 

Xenophontis, de Lacedemoniorum -repablica liber. ~Reeen. 
fuit et illuftravit J. A. Goeren. Praemifla eft differtatio de ejus 
libri auctore, tate et confilio, 8 maj. Lipfiz, 
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344 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot but be grateful to J. L. for the very high con. 
fideration, in which he appears to hold both us and our 
work: but we can affure him, that it would require quite a 
feparate eftablifhment of critics to review MSS. » Let him 
confider only how much more difficult they weuld be to 
read¢ not to mention many other obftacles. 


An old Corre{pondent from Bury is informed, that we will 
endeavour to remember not to forget his memorandum. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Rev. Mr. Harwood's Hiftery of Lichfield, very much 
enlarged.from his originz! defign, will appear before Chritt. 
mas next. Rote, 

We hear alfo of an account of Stratford-upom-Avon, which 
is in the prefs, containing much curious matter ; and en- 
riched by the communications of the ingenious Mr. Sharp 
of Coventry. , 

A new volume of Tranfaétions of the Literary Society at 
Manchefler, is nearly ready for publication. “a | 

Dr.’ Turton’s Complete Tranflation of Linneus’s Svfiema Na- 
ture, is nearly ready for publication. 

The Leverian Mufeum of Natural Hiftory is to be difpofed 
‘of next fpring by public auétion. 

Profeffor Scott, of Aberdeen, is preparing for publication 
Elements of Iniellef&ual Philofopky. 

A new edition of the Travels of Anacharfis the Younger in 
Greece, with the additions of the laft Paris edition, will be 
publifhed fhortly. | eS | 

An improved edition of Langhorne’s Plutarch is preparing 
for publication by Mr. Wrangham. A differtation on the 
credit due to the firft five centuries of the Roman Hiftory 
will be prefixed by the Editor. 








